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FIFTY-THREE PAINTINGS 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS OF TODAY 
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shown at 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 10 to December 1, 1940 


Gallery talks will be given by Mrs. Helen Appleton Read 


An exhibition of one hundred prints, 
assembled by the American National 
Committee of Engraving, represent- 
ing three centuries of print-making 
in this country, will be shown con- 


currently with the above exhibition. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


UNDOUBTEDLY ONE REASON Francis Henry Taylor was 


appointed to the directorship of the Metropolitan Museum 
is his habitual concern with more than the merely local 
aspects of his work. This characteristic is again evidenced by 
the fact that Mr. Taylor is Chairman of the National 
Council for Art Week. The Museum will exhibit paintings and 
prints by living Americans from its own collections during 
Art Week. Furthermore a special supplement of the Bulletin 
will be published, from which we pre-print Mr. Taylor’s 
article by special permission. The Museum asked us to pub- 


lish the following note: 


FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR, DIRECTOR 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


“This article by the Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art will appear on November 19 as an editorial in a Spe- 
cial Art Week Supplement of the Museum’s Bulletin for 
November. Other articles in this supplement will be by Harry 
B. Wehle, Curator of Paintings, on Trends in American 
Painting and by A. Hyatt Mayor, Associate Curator of Prints, 
on Prints by Living Americans. The supplement will also 
carry a complete directory of the members of the Na- 
tional Council for Art Week, a list of the State Chairmen, and 


the members of the New York City Council.” 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 


discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.— THE EDITORS. 
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Mr. Taylor’s last article for the Magazine was Pork Barr 
Renaissance, published in March, 1938. 


Maurice Glickman, who examines the sculptors’ distribution 
problems from the long view, is himself a sculptor working 
in New York. Mr. Glickman is writing a book on the rela- 
tionship of sculpture and architecture, of which one chapter} 
was published in an architectural magazine last spring. 


THOUGH HE HAS gained a national reputation as the fearless 
art critic of the Los Angeles Times, Arthur Millier has a) 
goodly following as anetcher and has also been a print 
dealer’s assistant. Thus he has had a three-cornered look, | 
as he puts it, at the print-selling problem. As a basis for the 
solution of the problem in his article this month, Mr. Millier 
added to his own the experience of a print dealer and a na-| 
tionally known print-maker. 

Last March we published Arthur Millier’s article (A Mu- 


seum Comes Alive) on the Los Angeles County Museum. 


WHEN WE PUBLISHED the first of his four-article series on 
ancient Andean arts in the September issue, we gave on this 
page a summary of the long record which Philip Ainsworth 
Means has been busily building for himself in his chosen. 
field. Since 1914, when he first went to Peru, his expeditions, 
publications, and museum jobs have been legion. 


THIS MONTH WE conclude Ernest Brace’s article on the 
Guggenheim Fellowships in the art field. Mr. Brace has 
written many articles for the Magazine on artists and art 
groups, and has frequently reviewed Woodstock’s summer 


exhibitions for us. He lives near there, at Bearsville, N. Y. 
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THE PRICE OF ART 


THERE ARE PEOPLE, I believe, who can dissect a standard product, estimate the 
application to it of the laws of supply and demand, state the costs of manufacturing, materials, 
wages, distribution, andadministration, and tell you what it will sell for and what the profits 
will be. But art, like fame and magic, is not susceptible to such processes. It cannot be priced. 
The more thought given to the subject of price the more uncertain one’s view. Brightly we ap- 
proach the question of price via the road of costs and for a little while the process takes on a 
semblance of reason. 

The average artist spends so many years learning his profession at such and such a cost. His 
materials, rent, and food total so much. His dealer takes such and such a commission. Effi- 
ciently every cost is calculated. The soundest proof is assembled to show that our artist must 
sell, for example, ten paintings a year at an average of $500 per painting. What could be simpler? 
All calculations are perfect except for the inconsequential fact that our painter friend is unable 
to sell his pictures. 

Proceeding nowhere by basing our calculations upon cost we set off hopefully from another 
point of departure. We discover that the price of art is not what it costs but what it sells for. 
The will of the consumer determines the price. If he cannot live without a certain work of art 
he will pay well for it. If his interest is mild he won’t. He is under no obligation to buy and nothing 
would be more debilitating than a public which purchased painting, music, sculpture, and poetry 
from a self-righteous sense of duty. This leads to the conclusion that the price of art is what the 
consumer will pay to satisfy a need and that in the case of art, costs and prices have no relation. 

The reason why they are strangers is simple to explain. Art is not a necessity. It may be pos- 
sible for some people to live, like the beasts in the jungle, without painting, sculpture, poetry, 
music, or religion. But what kind of a life do such people live? Barren. For some people paintings 
on the wall are an endless source of delight and communication, like sculpture in the garden, or a 
symphony concert, or a poem. The need for art in one form or another or in all its manifestations 
is for many a living need constantly demanding satisfaction. 

Time was when this need could be satisfied only by possession. Now free libraries, free art 
exhibitions, free concerts, countless ways of enjoying art without possession exist. A man could 
live in a garret with a cot, a chair and a box, without pictures or books, and give his waking hours 
to the enjoyment of art. If he lived in New York he could spend a lifetime in the library and the 
museums without coming to the end of their resources. The chances are that with the years, if 
he still lived a Spartan life materially, some reproductions of great art would appear on his walls 
pinned here and there, and perhaps a second-hand victrola and a few good books. However great 
the art may be which is available in free institutions something within us makes us want to 
have art that belongs to us and to be able to hear good music in our own home. This is the germ 
of the consumer forces of art. These forces determine the price of art. 

In this country where less than three per cent of the people can afford to spend as much as 
$500 a year on art and where less than one per cent actually do, the producing forces of art have, 
nevertheless, enormously increased. Proportionately during the past century the consumer forces 
do not seem to have kept pace with the producer forces. Meanwhile free public institutions have 
absorbed a considerable proportion of the consumer forces. But art in an institution is not the same 
as art in the home. I have never lived without paintings on my wall and a few pieces of sculpture 
in my room and with time I love them not less, but more. The very intimacy that I feel toward 
them has added happiness to my life. I think this is true of everyone. For this reason I suspect 
that our potential consumer forces could be greatly developed if the idea of buying art were 
presented to them as a delight and an enjoyment rather than as the “right” thing to do. Self- 
righteousness toward any form of cultivation is a dreadful enemy of art. 

Meanwhile our creative art forces continue to increase their production. As soon as enough 
potential consumers are determined to own art as simply and naturally as they are determined to 
own radios and automobiles the price of art will bear some relationship to the artist’s producing 
‘and living costs. I repeat, no self-righteous pleas will help. The price of art will never be normal 
‘until the consumers of art share in the joys of the creators of art.—FORBES WATSON. 
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JAN VERMEER: A WOMAN WEIGHING GOLD. IN THE WIDENER COLLECTION, LYNNEWOOD HALL, ELKINS PARK, PENNSY 


THE WIDENER GIFT 


IN A LETTER from Italy to Sir David Wilkie in 
England concerning the Van Dycks in the Cattaneo Palace 
at Genoa, Andrew Wilson wrote in 1828: “What a prize such 
a collection would be for the National Gallery.” These same 
Cattaneo portraits are now part of a far greater prize that 
is going to another National Gallery across the seas. Al- 


though rumors and unauthenticated press statements have 


been current for some time, no one but the principals knew 
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for certain that the National Gallery would receive thé 
Widener Collection until October 17, when Joseph E 
Widener himself declared his intention through an announce 
ment made by his son, P. A. B. Widener, 2nd, grandson anc 
namesake of the collection’s founder. Just when the work 
will be moved to Washington has not yet been determine 

Probably it will not be for some time. Doubtless there wil 


be many Philadelphians who will watch their departur 


with deep chagrin. But none can deny the wisdom of a 
choice which makes this great collection the property of the 


entire nation. 


The Widener Collection is more fully documented than 
either the Mellon or Kress Collections, for in 1916 an 
elaborate catalog was published in three volumes, prepared 
by Bernard Berenson, C. Hofstede de Groot, W. Roberts, 
and W. R. Valentiner. Since then, however, a number of 
works has been added. And, incidentally, a new generation 
of scholars has grown up to relish and appraise. Through 
the acquisition of the Widener Collection, not only will the 
National Gallery’s collection of paintings have broader as- 
pects, but the sculpture section will be greatly enhanced 
iby the addition of Renaissance pieces which include Dona- 
tello’s David of the Casa Martelli, a Cupid by the same 
master, distinguished examples by Desiderio da Settig- 
nano, Antonio Rossellino, and Luca della Robbia, the later 
Jacopo Sansovino, Benvenuto Cellini, and Giovanni da 
‘Bologna, and a number of fine eighteenth-century French 
pieces, including several portrait busts by Houdon. 

. The paintings include Giovanni Bellini’s large canvas, 
‘The Feast of the Gods; Jan Vermeer’s Woman Weighing Gold 
and Young Girl with a Flute; Benozzo Gozzoli’s The Raising 
of Lazarus; Mantegna’s Judith and Holofernes; the portrait 
by Giovanni Battista Moroni which has been entitled 
Titian’s School Master; 'Titian portraits of Emilia di Spilim- 
bergo and of her sister, Irene, as well as a painting designated 
a later version of the Venus and Adonis of the Prado; El 
Greco’s St. Martin and the Beggar (other versions are in the 
Boston Museum, the Mellon Collection, the Art Institute 
of Chicago) which remained in the chapel of San José in 
Toledo until 1906, together with a companion painting from 


Right: ANDREA MANTEGNA: JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. ONCE, 


CURIOUSLY, ATTRIBUTED TO RAPHAEL. Below: EDOUARD MANET: 
DEAD TOREADOR. ONCE THE CHIEF PART OF A LARGER CANVAS SHOWN IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1864. BOTH IN THE WIDENER COLLECTION 


PHOTOS COURTESY THE WIDENER COLLECTION 
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the same source, The Virgin with Santa Inés and Santa Tecla. 
The Collection is justly famous for its Rembrandts and Van 


Dycks. Coming closer to our own time, there is the fine 


Manet, The Dead Toreador, which was the chief portion of 


a larger canvas exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1864, and 


PHOTOS COURTESY THE WIDENER COLLECTION 


formerly belonged to the artist’s friend, Jean-Baptiste Faure, 
the opera singer. 

Mr. Widener’s gift leads the National Gallery into the 
art of the late nineteenth century. Who will come forward 


2—j. Ww. 


NICOLA CATTANEO. PAINTED ABOUT 1623. WIDENER COLLECTION 


ANTONY VAN DYCK: MARCHESA ELENA GRIMALDI.WIFE OF MARCHESE 


On facing page: G.B. MORONI: “TITIAN'S SCHOOLMASTER.” IN WIDENER COLLECTION. FORMERLY BELONGED TO DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


ALL PHOTOS WITH THIS ARTICLE COURTESY CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBUR 


JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY (1737-1815): WATSON AND THE SHARK. LENT BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS TO THE CARNEGIE SURVE 


THE LAND OF THE FREE 


BY FORBES WATSON 


THE PHILOSOPHY WHICH has 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of the Carnegie Institute, 


guided Mr. 


Pittsburgh, in assembling the impressive retrospective ex- 
hibition of American painting which will make Pittsburgh 
a point of pilgrimage until December 15, is stated in a 
single word in the first paragraph of his introduction to the 
catalog. The word is accepted. “We desire,” writes Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, “to present the complete course of that elu- 
sive quality called art as set forth by accepted painting in 
the United States . . .” To determine what has been ac- 
cepted from the past is possible by patient study of the 
records, but to set forth what has been accepted from the 
art of the present sometimes leads to confusing the word 


accepted with the word promoted. 
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What Mr. Saint-Gaudens has accomplished, on the present 
occasion, is an exhibition of American paintings from the 
late seventeenth century to the present. Up to the point 
when it takes in the living artists the display, with a few 
lapses, is a selected group of accepted paintings. So far it is 
of first importance. But the group of works by living painters 
has been gathered together by the Director in a quite differ- 
ent spirit. It is supposed to complete the record of American 
painting; but it has the air of being a separate exhibition. 
In the change from a selective point of view toward the past 
to a non-selective point of view toward the present the link 
between the two parts of what is, nevertheless, a great show 
has been lost. 


In picking out the earlier work Mr. Saint-Gaudens con- 


sulted the records, collaborated with various experts and 
bent to the task. In choosing the contemporary work Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens accepts on equal terms: John Marin and 
Wayman Adams; Hovsep Pushman and Julian E. Levi; 
Eugene Speicher and Charles Sheeler; Leopold Seyffert and 


Arnold Blanch; Thomas Benton and Everett Warner; Peter 
Blume, in his Mussolini episode, and Daniel Garber; Walt 
Kuhn and Cecilia Beaux; Philip Evergood and George de 
Forest Brush; Jack Levine and Lauren Ford; William Grop- 
per and Frank W. Benson. If anyone says that Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens is not broad-minded, let him beware. 

Yet I wonder how many of these “accepted” artists ac- 
cept each other. In our current world of hothouse publicity 
intense promotion lends a temporary appearance of accep- 
tance to some painters who have none of what Mr. Saint- 


‘Gaudens describes as “that elusive quality called art.” I 


JOHN TRUMBULL (1756-1843): 
DETAIL FROM BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL SHOWING 
LIEUTENANT |= GROSVENOR 
AND HIS NEGRO SERVANT. 
FROM GARVAN COLLECTION, 
YALE UNIVERSITY GALLERY 


shall return to the contemporary galleries after reviewing 
the earlier work. Their relation to the record as a whole will 
then be more apparent. 

Despite distinguished contributions by the living it is the 
older work on which serious emphasis has been laid. The 
effort has been to do for American art what the Metropolitan 
Museum, by means of a special loan exhibition held in 1939, 
did so inimitably for the record of American life. At least 
thirty pictures formerly seen in New York now reappear in 
Pittsburgh and over sixty of the same artists are represented. 
Life and art are not so far apart after all. Of the 367 paintings 
at Pittsburgh 120 are by contemporaries. 

America is becoming cumulatively more aware of itself 
and is looking both to the past and to the present for guid- 


ance, precedent, and warnings. The art of a country is a 


great eye-opener. It is also a great influence on the lives of 


others, and to look over the Carnegie display is to see the 
‘history of America pass before our eyes. It is a history which 


in painting as in life moves from the east to the west. In 


painting, as told by this exhibition, it moves from the some- 
what wooden stateliness of the early portraits of those 
Colonial men and women who respected their own property 
and their own religious rights to the later, more accom- 
plished Anglo-American portrait school which dedicated it- 
self to a glorifying record of a more sophisticated and richer 
Colonial and Early Republic society. 

It initiates a romantic scenic landscape school, flourishes 
at about the same time in a homely, observing, and worka- 
day American event school, develops further the romantic 
landscape and enjoys a nostalgia for Barbizon, turns to 
Impressionism and to a later American scene school, already 
‘conscious of itself, forgets the homeland for international- 
ism, rediscovers America, this time still more consciously, 
caroms off into a sociological school, rediscovers the Middle 
Brest with a blast of publicity trumpets, keeps company 
for a time with Mexico and, ever drawn westward, like the 
“course of empire” and the young man, concludes its journey 


in a single example of the California-Oriental school. Leaping 


thus roughly through the Carnegie galleries is a preliminary 
move toward studying the two opposing points of view which 
have colored the exhibition in its separate parts. 

It is a happy circumstance in an unhappy world that Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens was forced by events to forego his customary 
international show for a record of American art. At this 
particular time when Americans are thinking of their country 
as something beyond a land of speculative adventure and 
lucky profits, when they are thinking of it as a democratic 
haven in a barbarian-threatened world, they visualize a free 
country whose far horizons are neither undiscovered gold 
mines nor unopened lands. They remind themselves on 
every side that over and above our rich material resources 
are the ideals held to from the past and the ideals which we 
are attempting to realize for the future. This then is very 
much the time to examine our art. Art teaches men ordered 
seeing, logical relationships of thing to thing, what has 
meaning, and what hasn’t. It demands and stimulates free- 
dom of the spirit. It is not a toy to give an emotional tingle 
to those who have not the minds to understand. 

In this exhibition we see how early in our history a whole- 


some respect for property grew up. We see adventure and 


Facing page, above: JOHN LA FARGE (1835-1910): PARADISE VALLEY. LENT BY MISS MARY B. LOTHROP. Facing page, below: GEORGE 
INNESS (1825-1894): WINTER MORNING. LENT BY ARTHUR WHITESIDE. BOTH PAINTINGS IN THE CARNEGIE’S AMERICAN SURVEY 


EDWARD BRUCE (1879-): LANDSCAPE. ONE OF THE CONTEMPORARY PICTURES IN THE ALL-AMERICAN EXHIBITION, PITTSBURGH 


FREDERICK E. CHURCH @ 26-1900): NIAGARA FALLS. LENT TO THE CARNEGIE BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. 


JOHN QUIDOR (18 )1=1881): PETER STUYVESANT’S JOURNEY UP THE HUDSON. LENT TO THE CARNEGIE SHOW BY MRS. MEREDITH HARE 


WILLIAM S. MOUNT (1807-1868): THE PAINTER’S TRIUMPH. LENT BY THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OW HOMER (1836-1910): LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES. LENT TO THE CARNEGIE SURVEY OF AMERICAN PAINTING BY STEPHEN CLARK 
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WILLIAM M. CHASE (1849-1911): TH 
CONNOISSEUR. LENT BY THE CANA 
JOHARIE LIBRARY AND ART GAL 
LERY TO THE CARNEGIE SUR 
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PRANK DUVENECK (1848-1919): 
LADY WITH A FAN. LENT BY 
[HE C. F. WILLIAMS FAMILY 


romanticism and local episodes of lively and picturesque 
charm, realistic records of life far removed from Boston’s 
Beacon Hill. Before we arrive at the late nineteenth century 
we see the foreboding and inevitable shadows beginning to 
appear between the artist and his client. We pass out ofa 
world in which the artist and his buyer met face to face, and 
approach the world of art museums, art critics, and spreading 
art organizations. We traverse all the changing conditions 
that have led the American public from happily buying 
what it liked, whether good or bad, to a public much more 
knowing and curiously unsure of itself, a public more anx- 
ious to be right than to enjoy. But this is no fading out; we 
are at the beginning of a great new public and there is no 


more mistaken notion than that which leads us to believe 


that because a proportionately larger number of painters 


lived by their work in earlier periods those were the halcyon 
days. 

It is first necessary to examine what they bought and the 
reasons why. Our exhibition begins chronologically with 
two late seventeenth-century anonymous portraits of Robert 
Gibbs and John Davenport, respectively. The customary 
group portraits of early days are here: Robert Feke’s Isaac 
Royall and Family, John Smibert’s Dean Berkeley and His 
Entourage, Joseph Blackburn’s Mrs. Isaac Winslow and 
Children and, of course, Mathew Pratt’s American School. 
Gustavus Hesselius and his son John, Ralph Earl and a 
sprinkling of the quaint amateurs are among the early ac- 


ceptances. 


CARNEGIE SURVEY EXHIBI 


SAMUEL ROSENBERG (1896- ): 
A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS. 
BY CONTEMPORARY  PITTS- 
BURGH ARTIST. LENT BY HIS 
WIFE TO THE CARNEGIE SHOW 


\Already the men show conscious pride in their decorative 
»thes and the women in their satins. Before achieving ease 
likeness the artist had learned to pay his full respects to 
\s client’s velvets, satins, and embroideries. In quite stilted 
irtraits he registered the quality of the materials with 
pridly skill. And when we approach the more gifted and 
metrating Copley and Stuart the same deep respect for the 
he clothes of men and women of property remains. There 
As no romantic nonsense in the eighteenth-century por- 
ait painters here or in England. Portrait painting was a 
isiness. Copley entered it frankly as “the most obvious 
‘eans of livelihood”. 

The aim was to get a good likeness and here the portrait 
uinter had a great advantage over our contemporary be- 
ree: since his sitters had never seen the insipidities which 
he photograph retoucher can achieve, they were not dis- 
\tisfied with their own looks. In addition to a sound like- 
pss the portrait was supposed to pass on to posterity a clear 


npression of the sitter’s successful and important position 
| 


JIS BOUCHE (1896- Ne MC SORLEY’S BAR. SEEN IN THE CURRENT CARNEGIE SURVEY. 1940 VERSION OF JOHN SLOAN’S FAMOUS SUBJECT 


in his own community. A gifted craftsman like Copley in 
such superb portraits as that of Mrs. Seymour Fort could 
transform a trade into a high art. So could the more facile 
and more vulnerable Stuart in his forceful likeness of Mrs. 
Richard Yates, seen at the Metropolitan. Both painters are 
well and fully represented at the Carnegie. 

The line of our portrait and figure painters approaches 
the late decades of the nineteenth century via Chester 
Harding, Samuel F. B. Morse, Charles Willson Peale, John 
Neagle, Vanderlyn, Trumbull, and others, all well repre- 
sented. Here too, of course, are historic canvases by the 
friend of three generations of artists, the fervent, generous 
and grandiloquent Benjamin West. 

Two other branches of our art which Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
presents with fine discrimination are the early landscape 
and genre schools. Hung together sympathetically in a 
small gallery is a series of happy examples of the highly 
entertaining and informing episodes so clearly, competently, 
and unpretentiously depicted by George Caleb Bingham, 


Levis Bouckt 
+9ee 


Caton Woodville, David G. Blythe, and William S$. Mount. 

Meanwhile, in two of the main galleries the first chapters 
of the story of American landscape painting unfold in char- 
acteristic canvases by such traditional figures as Thomas 
Doughty, Asher B. Durand, John F. Kensett, Henry Inman, 
Frederick E. Church, Thomas Cole, and others. 

The moment when the public and the artist lost track of 
each other is not one for which an exact date can be found. 
The break was not sudden. The gap widened slowly but per- 
fectly explicably. It is not a sharp-edged gap but a rough and 
irregular separating line, wider here and narrower there, 
between the energies pouring into mining, railroads, banking, 
and manufacturing which went westward, deeper into the 
country, and the forces in art which went eastward into 
Europe for direction, cultivation, and a sympathetic life. 
As Mary Cassatt said to me just before she died: ““When I 
was a young student I had to come to Europe to see the 
great works of art but now America has wonderful examples 
in its museums and the place for the American artist is in 
America. When you go back yell it from the housetops.” 


I did. 


But of course the artists did not go, in ever-increasi 
numbers, to Europe solely for the study of great art. 
Paris pilgrimage took on a bright halo of romanticism. Mor 
over, one could live economically and work as an artis 
and, free to select sympathetic friends, one could escaj 
from the uncomprehending home folks. It is when the x 
turn from this happy existence took place that the Ameried 
artist’s troubles began. Often he returned in an unsymp 
thetic state of mind toward American life and especial 
toward the men and women who could afford to buy h 
work. Meanwhile the money-makers found him at best ente 


taining, while he found them crass. 


In the last thirty years of the nineteenth century th 


American artist, even when adored by the ladies and wo 
shipped by his pupils as were William Morris Hunt and lati 
men, was a lonely soul because misunderstood—unless \ 
except the landscape painter. Many a good landscape wi 
purchased for a good price, not as art, but because the sul 
ject as such sentimentally warmed the heart of the buy: 
and opened his purse. Many a bad landscape was bougl 


for exactly the same reason. If we take Hunt as a dominatir 


EVERETT SHINN (1876- Ne THE LONDON HIPPODROME. LENT BY THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO TO THE CARNEGIE’S AMERICAN SUR 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE (1791-1872): MRS. DAVID CURTIS DE FOREST. LENT BY THE YALE UNIVERSITY GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS 


talent at the beginning of the period when, despite the in- _ figures. It was this separation which brought tragedy to Hunt. 


crease in the public’s vague yearnings for art, the separation Whistler settled in London, stuck pins into the public and 


hissed in the press. Mary Cassatt, free from material cares, 


between the producer and the consumer of art was widening, 


it becomes natural to ask what happened to later dominant —_ worked long id soberly in France. Sargent, having digested 
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everything that Carolus-Duran could teach him, went on 


to win success in London. Homer, Eakins, Bellows, Henri, 
Luks, and Glackens developed their gifts in America. Ryder 
was of no land and lived in the clouds. 

Homer alone from the first enjoyed a general as well as a 
professional public success. He was American to his finger 
tips and the problem of readapting his tastes to America, 
after a too long or too receptive stay in Europe, didn’t come 
up. Homer put iron into the two schools of American art 
which have never lost complete touch with the large public, 
the genre and the realistic landscape, in both of which fields 
he takes top rank. 

But what of Eakins? In this exhibition he towers like a 
giant over every figure and portrait painter. Copley and 


Stuart dwindle into worldliness before him. But when the 
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MARY CASSATT (1845-1926)= 
WOMAN READING IN A GAR- 
DEN. LENT BY THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


rich could have had great and penetrating portraits by 
Eakins they were pouring wealth into the pockets of such 
debased painters as Chartrand, Boldini and the later mer- 
cenary portrait painters from London just as today they 
favor abjectly flattering portrait painters who, in the pro- 
fession, are considered beyond the pale of art. Eakins often 
gave his portraits away to the friends who would sit for him 
and it was not until after his discoverer, Bryson Burroughs, 


had bought several of his works for the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum that these same paintings left the garrets where the 
owners had sheepishly placed them and came on to t 
market to win, after Eakins’ death, prices that would have 
astonished him. 

Bellows, a strong but much less profound painter, was 


tireless producer and an inveterate exhibitor and self pub 


tizer. Though he died prematurely at the height of his 
ower he had enjoyed the acclaim of his confréres to such 
a extent that the public could not ignore him. Henri, like 
jhase, attracted many pupils. He loved the life of the artist 
od inspired others to do likewise. The dextrous, talented, 
nd boisterous Luks pursued success with results. One of 
ae most gifted members of the Philadelphia group was 
Villiam Glackens. Arthur B. Davies, Ernest Lawson, Allen 
‘ucker, and Samuel Halpert, all good artists and true, lead 
s back to the contemporary galleries from which we started. 

To understand the selection of the contemporaries the 
erfect leads will be found in the introduction to the catalog. 
‘his is the description of the world of today by Mr. Saint- 
yaudens himself: 

“The period from the time America entered the First 
Vorld War through the financial panic to the present has 
een an exciting period. Our homes, our workshops, our fa- 
ilities for recreation in 1940 are no longer those of 1917. 
(he radio, twenty-five million automobiles, the American 
scene, abstract photography, Gertrude Stein, set-back sky- 


crapers, modernism have been thrown pell-mell into the 


HARLES HOPKINSON (1869- Ne EDWARD W. FORBES, DIRECTOR OF THE FOGG MUSEUM. CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT IN CARNEGIE SURVEY 


news of the day, a news that has risen to a dizzy climax by 
way of prohibition, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Huey Long, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Mickey Mouse.” What! 
No Social Revolution, no Steinbeck, no Documentaries! 

The most profound movement in solving the civilization 
problem of integrating the artist socially has continued 
during the last decade. One of the distinguished paintings 
here is by an artist who could not have gone on except for 
his WPA check. No understanding of contemporary art is 
possible without the realization of how much vital painting 
today is concentrated on murals commissioned by the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts. 

Among the painters in the contemporary department who 
are ornaments to the American tree of art and are seen here 
at their best must be included: Marjorie Phillips, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Everett Shinn, Ernest Fiene, Eugene Speicher, 
Alexander James, Henry Schnakenberg, Julian E. Levi, Pep- 
pino Mangravite, Philip Evergood, John Steuart Curry, 
John Sloan, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Franklin C. Watkins, John 
Marin, Edward Bruce, Charles Hopkinson, Louis Bouché, 
Vaughn Flannery, Guy Péne du Bois, and Henry Lee McFee. 


PATRONAGE AND RESPONSIBILITY’ 


BY FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 


THERE IS A CURRENT fashion for 


parallels between the political and economic crises of the 


drawing 


mid-sixteenth century and our own times. Some of the anal- 
ogies are valid, others linger in the realm of historic fancy; 
but seldom do we stop to reflect that the desperate problems 
of the creative artist in finding a means of subsistence have 
their origins in those remote days. 

Throughout the period of the Middle Ages and the Ren- 
aissance the practice of art was considered a normal occu- 
pation. The terms artist and artisan were interchangeable. 
There was nothing particularly occult in the craft of the 
painter, sculptor, or architect. The artist had no copyright 
on the human imagination. He had faith in himself but at 
the same time no delusions of grandeur. He was an indispen- 
sable member of the society of his day, whose right to an 
honest livelihood depended on his ability and performance. 
In other words the artist was a producer of marketable 
commodities. ; 

In feudal economy, where so often the community—that 
is, the village or the convent—was a self-contained unit, 
the problem of the artist’s livelihood never arose. As a 
workman his talents were rewarded by the ruler or patron 
as a matter of course. It was part of the doctrine of hered- 
itary responsibility, of noblesse oblige. The courtier of the 
quattrocento, like the prince, attached an artist to his 
household in much the same spirit in which he appointed 
his chaplain or his secretary, and the artist stood in the 
same relation to it. Beyond the cost of materials consumed, 
the hours of labor involved, and his living expenses, the 
value of the work of art was a negligible consideration. 

This Utopia could not last and it ended in the first great 
stock-market crash of history, which followed the Antwerp 
boom of 1551-1557. New gold from America and the Indies 
had poured into the Hapsburg dominions since 1503, de- 
stroying the silver economy of the Augsburg bankers, who 
for centuries had exploited the silver mines in Styria. The 
consequence was a glut of gold whose equal can be found 
only in the United States at the present moment. A period 
of exorbitant prices prevailed, and inflation, scarcely less 
severe than in post-war Germany, brought about the two 
successive bankruptcies of the Spanish Empire. Many of 
the largest fortunes of Europe crumbled and in the next 
two generations we see for the first time art considered as 
money. Italian princes, forced to realize whatever cash they 
could salvage from the works of art which they had inherited, 
ceased to be patrons and a new class of collector investor 
arose. Possibly the most spectacular sale, to mention but 
one, was that in 1629 of the collections of the Gonzaga Duke 
of Mantua (which included as well the treasures of Isabella 
d’Este) to Charles I of England. From then on art and high 


finance became inseparable. 


: This article by the Director of the Metropolitan Museum is used here before its pub- 
‘cation in a special supplement of the Bulletin. For more information see page 602. —ep. 
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To find the justification for a National Art Week in| 
America of 1940 in the financial collapse of the sixteenth} 
century may seem stretching a good thing too far. But the] 
fact nevertheless remains that from these crises the artist| 


1 


has gradually been removed further and further from the | 
general economy of the society to which he belongs. The} 


private commission by which the artist and the collector} 


freed the collector from the earlier obligations of the patron. | 


From this state of affairs to the nineteenth-century con-} 


Frequently in later times under the absolute monarchies } 
government patronage of one kind or another has been | 
attempted, but still no final solution has been found to the} 
question of how the artist can support himself. 

During the past ten years of depression it has become more | 
and more clear that the practice of art is a “marginal oc-| 
cupation.” Competent authorities believe that there are 
barely one hundred and fifty artists in the United States | 
today who earn from their art alone more than two thou- 
sand dollars a year. The rest are forced to eke out a living | 
by teaching or engaging in a variety of commercial pursuits. — 


Futhermore, changing tastes in architecture have driven” 


into desuetude a vast army of decorator craftsmen, plaster’ 
molders, woodworkers, and so forth, who formerly were 
employed on a weekly wage. Radio advertising and photog- 
raphy have cut in half the opportunities for the commercial — 
artist. But above all else the economic crisis of the artist has 
been caused by lack of direct patronage and purchase. In a 
population of more than 130,000,000, the gross annual sales_ 
of contemporary American art average probably less than’ 
half a million dollars for the entire country (the current 
market price of a single Titian). The well-to-do middle elass 
leaves the entire burden to the rich, and the rich are no longer 
as rich as they once were. 

The President of the United States has set aside the week 
of November 25-December 1 to be observed as a National 
Art Week. The purpose of this observance is to stimulate 
sales and exhibitions of the work of living American artists 
and craftsmen throughout the nation. A National Couneil 
for Art Week has been appointed at the request of the Presi- 
dent with local councils in every state, county, and city. 
The councils are composed of persons from all walks of life 
who are willing to put aside partisan beliefs for the further- 
ance of American art. It is their hope that through this 
nationwide effort the people at large may be made to real- 
ize that ownership of works of art is not limited to the few 
but that it may come within the reach of the most modest 
income. . 

No art can flourish in a vacuum, nor can the ultimate 
responsibility for keeping art alive in this country be placed, 
as it has been during the past seven years, upon the Govern- 
ment alone. If American art is to survive, the people who 


look at art and talk about it must be willing to support it. 


| 
| 


3Y MAURICE GLICKMAN 


(HE IMPORTANCE OF ‘the sculptor in the his- 
ory of mankind does not need pedantic justification. His 
vas the dominant art during most of the time that man has 
‘riven toward a greater humanity and culture. He has been 
he recorder of man’s basic efforts from the Neolithic period 
o the present. His life, apart from the general scheme of 
things, is hardly known. He is lost in the maelstrom of 
‘vents, and survives only by his avidity for creation. His 
struggles, personal or technical, go unnoticed. But how does 
ae live? What are his needs? How does he dispose of his 
work? 

It has been stated in histories that the ‘Assyrian kings 
held their sculptors in such high esteem that, although 
nominally considered slaves, they actually had the liberty 
of free men in what was a slave world. They were given the 
best of quarters and food, and were further paid so that the 
quality of their creations might not suffer. To say that 
all sculptors have been given as much consideration since 
then, would belie history. But similarities to this treatment 
of the sculptor may be isolatedly found, to a lesser or greater 
degree. In Egypt, Greece, and Rome, for example, sculptors 
played an important part in the enrichment of the culture 
of the nation, and were in such demand that many were 
brought from other lands. 

The humanism of the Renaissance brought about a great 
revival of the use of sculpture, both for exterior and interior 
architecture. The sculptor enjoyed freedom of expression 
and material well-being, and in spite of the rapid develop- 
ment of painting, interest in his art was predominant. 

After the Renaissance, however, and more particularly 
during the early nineteenth century, when architecture com- 
pletely disowned it, interest in sculpture waned and the 
sculptor faced a miserable struggle. Commissions, if any, 
were few and far between. Thus, the sculptor’s life was both 
materially and spiritually uneven, which accounts for the 
meager production of good work during the period. 

Lacking commissions, ignored by the architects, the 
sculptor was driven to the creation of free sculpture in the 
hope that he might thus realize sale of his work. Galleries 
which then came into being were an aid to distribution. In 
France this phase was highly organized and more recently 
has been manifested in our own country. 

Sculpture in the United States came to the fore at about 
this period of European free sculptural creation. The sculptor 
in the earlier days of our national development was the 
traftsman who carved ship mastheads, cigar-store Indians, 
weather vanes, and the like. The art-lover of the day admired 
the beauties of sculpture only in the classic casts which were 
imported. The home product was never considered of true 
esthetic value, and without public appreciation it failed to 
achieve wider scope. To this day a great many still attach 
higher values to bric-a-brac than to the more vital works of 


} 
sontemporary sculptors. 


PAK SCULPTOR AND HIS MARKET 


Sculpture, then, cannot be said to have developed from a 
basic need, or emerged from a period of practical application 
to architecture as it did in Europe. It had its beginning as a 
free sculpture created for the few who could afford it. The 
country in its busy growth and dynamic expansion, was not 
very art-conscious. Today the sculptor continuing to create 
free sculpture due to lack of specified commissions, remains 
without an outlet save that rendered by the galleries. And 
the galleries, as is the wont of most businesses which also 
deal in a commodity which sells more easily, exhibit more 
paintings than sculpture. Sometimes they omit it entirely. 

The position of the sculptor in the world of art differs in 
more than one way from that of artists in other media. The 
most outstanding difference is in the length of time it takes 
him to produce his work, due to the nature of the materials 
involved. Secondly, the expenditures for materials are im- 
measurably greater than those of the painter, print maker, 
or craftsman. Therefore, quality being equal, the market 
value of a small piece of sculpture is generally greater than 
that of a correspondingly sized painting and the sales pos- 
sibilities are still further reduced. 

Again, large institutions which acquire works of art an- 
nually have been lax, to say the least, in their acquisition 
of sculpture. Museums which have funds to purchase from 
ten to twenty-five paintings a year will acquire only one 
piece of sculpture, or, in most cases, none at all. This obvious 
inconsistency is, despite much criticism, unabashedly in- 
dulged in every year. 

The American sculptor heretofore has had a very limited 
audience. Only during the past few years, concomitant with 
the introduction of art classes in schools throughout the 
country, has his audience grown. Too, the government art 
projects have given work to a great number of artists, and 
thanks to these agencies, the production and distribution 
of sculpture has increased as never before in the history of 
this or any other land. With the aid of the academic institu- 
tions and the government art agencies, the people of this 
country have become imbued with a greater appreciation of 
the sculptor’s efforts. Both the Federal Art Project and the 
Section of Fine Arts have really been most instrumental in 
producing this art-consciousness, which has risen to such 
heights that during the recent three-week exhibition of the 
Sculptors’ Guild at the New York World’s Fair the visitors 
amounted to 250,000, a record attendance which bears great 
potentialities. The number can be multiplied tenfold and 
more throughout the nation. Yet how is this vast audience 
to be brought to purchase the sculpture, which it now ap- 
preciates but does not own? 

A realization of the above-mentioned potentialities should 
be uppermost in the minds of all who not only appreciate 
sculpture, but who have a specific interest in it: the mu- 
seums, galleries, public educational institutions, sculptors’ 
organizations, and indeed all who desire sculpture as a vital 
part of their existence, in their public buildings, parks, 


meeting-rooms, and homes. 
(Continued on page 648) 
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ABOVE: Duck designed by Katherine McNab made by Oregon Ceramic 


Studios for American-Way. BELOW: Glen Lukens’ California ce- 


ramics made for distribution 


by American-Way. Shown at Macy’s 


MERICAN-WAY! 


AMERICAN-WAY, as exemplified in the first show- 


ing of machine and hand-made products to be marketed 


under the title, turns out to be a middle way between the 
ultra-sophisticated and the truly rural. Gathered at Macy’s — 
in New York and to be shown in retail distribution centers 
in other parts of the country are house furnishings which 
range from factory-produced fabrics and furniture to ceram- 
ics and wood-carving turned out by craft groups from the 
materials of their respective regions. Last Spring the most 
tangible evidence of American-Way was a prospectus; this 
Fall it has an effective wholesale display center housing an 
increasing group of products starred with its trademark. 
They represent the first fruits of a cooperative business enter- 
prise started by Russel Wright, which is forging its own 
links in a chain of American designers, craftsmen, manu- 
facturers, and retailers. The intent is to develop a carefully 
planned program which will promote the infiltration of good 
American design in industry and also the development of 
a selective and directed American craft production. All of 
which, naturally, is aimed to reach the great American 
consumer. 

Most of the objects presented by American-Way are 
moderately priced and the program so far has been directed 
at definite income groups. To be specific, the house furnish- 


ings in this first group have been developed with an eye to 


neeting the needs and budgets of those earning from $2000 
Jo $5000. Included are furniture, fabrics, bedspreads, table 
inens, gifts, glassware, china, lamps, and artware. “Artware” 
hat I saw included a handsome terra cotta duck with spots 
f glaze, designed by Katherine McNab and executed by 
the Oregon Ceramic Studios; andthree bears by the dis- 
‘inguished sculptor, Charles Rudy, which manage to retain 
sharacter in reproduction. All artists, designers, and crafts- 
men are credited individually through labels affixed to each 
object. Among the outstanding items in this first group 
shown are ceramics by Glen Lukens, glassware designed by 

Joseph Platt, polished wooden bowls and implements by 
the Green Mountain Woodcrafters. lucite vases by Norman 
Beals, pottery by Peter Cabot and Douglas Maier, fabrics 
by Frances Miller, Marianne Strengell, and Scott Wilson, 
lamps by Russell Wright. 

In applying practical business methods in its efforts to 
pool resources in the field, to enlist the cooperation of its 
best and its least known practitioners, and to relate pro- 
duction to consumption in a hitherto woefully disintegrated 
branch of endeavor, American-Way is merely acting upon 
and bringing up to date ideas which have been current in 
American communities since this nation was founded. With 
intelligent direction, a strictly commercial venture of this 
sort is apt to benefit the craftsman more than all the efforts 
of sentimentalists who have supported his work primarily 
as a reminder of a vanishing era. And if it succeeds in its 
‘stated aim of promoting good American design for pro- 
‘duction by machine or by hand, at the same time maintain- 


ing a planned and controlled program in direct relation to 


Corner of American-Way dis- 
play at Macy’s. New York, 
showing furniture by Russel 
Wright, pottery by Peter Cabot 
and Douglas Maier, wooden 
bears by Charles Rudy. wood 
candlesticks by Michael M. 
Hare, executed by Oregon 
woodcrafters; in the bookcase: 


a set of Rowantrees pottery 


Varied woodenwares by Richard Taylor and associates of Suffern, 


New York, carved from the oaks and beeches felled in their own woodlots 


its market, and its corollary, financial equilibrium, it will 
have done a mammoth and a worthwhile job. 

The beginning is not brilliant. One could point to instances, 
such as a good part of the furniture, where the marriage 
between design and industry has not been too successful. 
But as a whole and for its purposes, American-Way is better 
than brilliant. It is sound and good. 

Besides those already mentioned, the following designers, 
sculptors, and artists, are among those actively participat- 
ing in American-Way; Miles Aborn, Walter Baermann, 
Lilly Berndt, Audrey Buller, Rebecca Cauman, Lucille 
Corcos, Isabel Croce, John Steuart Curry, Anne De Carmel, 
Freda Diamond, Gladys Fisher, Louise Flather, Anna 


Franke, Karl Freigang, Lester Gaba, Eugenie Gershoy, 


ABOVE: One of four plaques in 
pottery designed by Peter Cabot 
and fired in the kiln of Walter 
Howatt, Staten Island. LEFT: 
Another view of the first Amer- 
ican-Way exhibition showing 
draperies designed by Scott 
Wilson, manufactured by 
Cyrus Clark, Inc. Lamp and 
furniture by Russel Wright 
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Frank Gratz, Clarissa Gross, Robert Gruen, V. V. Haff, 
Michael Hare, Margaret F. Hatcher, Robert Heller, Gerald 
Johnson, Ann Krasnan, Julian Levi, Dorothy Liebes, Paul 
Lobel, Raymond Loewy, Bernita Lundy, Mme. Majeska, 
I. Mattson, Marguerita Mergentime, Maggie Mud, Emrich 
Nicholson, Nura, Mitzi Otten, Dorothea Warren O’Hara, 
Dorothy Ranco, Antonin Raymond, Gilbert Rohde, Arno 
Scheiding, Max Spivak, Dorothy Thorpe, Camilla Travanty, 
Harriet Veazie, Ted Wiedhaas, Ed Wichman, Grant Wood, 
A. R. Woodall, Mary Wright. Designs by the following are 
listed to appear in the Spring of 1941: Egmont Arens, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, Henry Dreyfuss, Donald Deskey, William 
Lescaze, Eliel Saarinen, George Switzer, and Ernest Fiene. 

—J. W. 


Michael M. Hare designed this 
woodenware; it was produced 
by, a group of Oregon wood- 
workers in polished pine. 
Distributed by American Way 


Tea service from open stock dinnerware set designed by Audrey Buller, 


made by the Edwin M. Knowles China Co. In American-Way show 
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PRINT DISTRIBUTION 


BY ARTHUR MILLIER 


DISTRIBUTION IS A fancy word which, in con- 
nection with prints, means just one thing—sales. 

Print makers are artists who engrave, by one or another 
of several non-photo-mechanical processes, plates, blocks, 
or stones from which they print or have printed editions of 
prints. To sell these prints at all, in an age when mass-pro- 
duction color printing satisfies the mass desire for printed 
pictures, all experience to date shows that the print maker 
must limit his editions and appeal to that group of people 
able to appreciate the special beauties inherent in prints 
hand-pulled from artist-made, non-photo-mechanical plates. 

Before the depression there was a ready market for prints, 
principally etchings. Lithographs were suspect because their 
editions could be very large. Wood engravings were slowly 
finding buyers. Back of this market were forty years of prop- 
aganda and sales by print dealers who taught a generation 
of moderately moneyed people that etchings were a mark 
of culture. 

Depression and debunking criticism almost killed this 


market. When the print market slowly began to revive, the 


Clement Haupers: Bathing Girls. Contemporary lithograph by i 
Minnesota artist, among those to be exhibited during Art Weell 


a re fae | oy 
facsimile color print in collotype, reproducing paintings by) 
famous artists, came into competition with hand-pulled|” | 
prints, because facsimiles sell from twelve to twenty dollars—|, 


the average print maker’s price range. Cheap water colors) 


the public wants color. 

Associated American Artists and American Artists Group | 
publishing prints by good artists at five dollars each in} 
editions guaranteed not to exceed two hundred and fifty) 
prints (usually they were under one hundred and fifty),\ 
began the print market’s revival. The artist in some (pos-|j 
sibly in all) cases received two hundred dollars for his plate 


and the right to pull twenty-five prints from it for his own 


use. These editions, marketed by mail order and through] 
: 86 Wl 
dealers, sold readily. Many of these editions have now runij 
out, and the prints are changing hands at increased prices.|j 


The matter of prices rising with scarcity has always been} 


an important bait to the print buyer, an old-age insurance} 
to the print maker, and a chance to make better than a bare} 


living for the print dealer. When the smart print collector } 


impressions. Later he sold one at a profit. } 

The anti-speculative state of mind fostered by the depres- | 
sion looked disapprovingly upon this element of gamble in | 
the art trade. In Utopia there would be no exploitation of 
art as fashionable to own. Print makers were to make huge 
editions which “the people” would snatch from them at a 
nominal price. ) 

Reality is against this. The print market revived when |} 
sales initiative sold prints at a price a limited number of — 
people would pay with reasonable hope of an increase in 
cash value. Because works of art are not consumed like 
bread or automobiles, their investment value is inevitably 
considered by most buyers. 

The efforts of the large societies of print makers do much 
to acquaint people with currently produced prints, but not | 
being essentially sales organizations they do not, alone, 
make a print market. 

Prints, like paintings and books, are rarely bought. They 
are sold! And the people who sell them are salesmen. The 
artist is often his own best salesman. He makes a personal 
circle of friends who believe in him and his work and who 
recommend it to their friends. He should not give up this 
local market, but it is rarely able to support him. For support 
the print maker must have a national market. But many 
an artist has flopped on the national market because he did 
not understand the mechanics of print distribution. Prae- 
tical distribution of prints requires that the various parties 
who handle them should buy them outright. To do this they 
must have reasonable assurance of sales and enough profit 
to pay costs of general overhead, matting, cleaning, exhib- 
iting, mailing, writing letters, and all the other little things 
that go into the selling of prints. 


'To be really sure of widespread and continuous sales, the 
int-maker should be ready to sell his edition for cash for 
‘little as twenty-five per cent of the retail price. Most 

stists yell “exploiter” when this is proposed to them. Well, 

bey have had for years the alternative which turns their 
‘\arket stagnant—the practice of placing prints on consign- 
ent, the dealer to get from thirty-three and a third to fifty 


‘) r cent, if he sells at all. By this method the artist carries 
i 


e investment load and the dealer has little incentive to 
"ll. Any dealer will sell first those prints in which he has 
‘vested his own money and preferably those he bought 


‘ieaply. Too much consignment is also bad for the print 


© arket because it fills print boxes with goods that do not 
‘ove. A good market is one in which the merchandise moves 
gat to the public and is replaced by new stuff bought and 
“aid for. 


4 The most successful example of good prints continuously 


old over many years was furnished by English publishers 
vlling British, and occasionally American prints. These 


: t ublishers—Colnaghi was a classic example—preferred to buy 


he entire edition of an artist’s work, provided it seemed to 
them of a quality they could or should sell. The artist re- 
‘eived about twenty-five per cent of the retail published 
‘rice for an edition of one hundred prints, but he got it in 
lash, had no further risk on the prints and could turn to the 
‘ob of his next plate with money and food on hand. 

| The publisher sold part of the edition retail to his list of 


‘lirect customers, making three hundred per cent—obviously 


‘very fat profit. The remaining prints he sold at fifty per 


ent of retail to a few large print dealers in several countries, 
‘who each sold some prints directly for one hundred per cent 
of their investment. The still remaining prints were sold by 
these large dealers to smaller ones in many cities for seventy- 
five per cent of retail or less; or they were sent out on con- 


signment. The system allowed enough margin for exploi- 


Benton Spruance: Backfield 
in Motion. Contemporary 
lithograph included in the 
Boston Museum’s survey of 
American prints. Lent by 


the Addison Gallery, Andover 
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John Greenwood (1727-1792): Nanny. Mezzotint. Possibly a unique 
copy of the first print to be made in this country by a native artist. See 
the news item about it this month on page 645. Lent by Henry L. Shat- 
tuck to the selective survey, Three Centuries of American Prints, at 


the Museum of Fine Arts Boston. The show continues to November 17 


tation and so the prints came to market with well-publicized 
reputations and the incentive to sell which comes from 


paying cash. It is true that the artist saw most of the profit 
(Continued on page 648) 
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Figure 1. Early Chimu Portrait Pot. Date about A.D. 200-300. Collection of the University Museum, Philadelphia 


PRE-COLUMBIAN 


PART II. POTTERY 


BY PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 


IN CONSIDERING THE pottery, the textiles, and 
all other artistic media of the native civilized peoples of Pre- 
Columbian America we must remember always how com- 
pletely they lacked mechanical expertness. To begin with, 
they were quite ignorant of the principle of the wheel and 
all that it implies; furthermore, although they knew and 
used a few very simple mechanical aids, such as the crowbar 
and the inclined plane, they depended chiefly upon brute 
strength in huge quantities for the performance of their 
heavier tasks. If they had such things as pulleys at all (which 
is not certain), they had only wheelless ones, more like 
toggles than like true pulleys.' 

Yet, in spite of their conspicuous deficiency in mechanical 
genius, the ancient Andeans built some of the imposing 
architectural monuments of the world. Also, in the field of 
work requiring skill and patience rather than strength, they 
made admirable pottery and marvelous textiles as well as 
countless other amazing things. Here, lacking wheeled 
machines, they depended perforce upon those most cunning 
of all tools, their own hands. 

In Figure 1 we see an Early Chimu portrait pot of about 
A.D. 200-300. Only the head of the subject is shown. His 
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proud countenance, surmounted by a close-fitting decorated 
cloth cap with a bag falling behind to enclose the hair, is 
sculptured in masterly fashion. If anything, the effect of 
this portrait is enhanced by the disappearance of the stirrup- 
shaped handle-spout which once rose above the head: 

A full-length ceramic portrait of a well-equipped Early 
Chimu warrior at whose back rises the handle-spout typical 
of Early Chimu pots (Fig. 2) wears a sort of helmet which 
protects the whole head and comes snugly around under 
the chin. Above the forehead rises a circular crestlike em- 
blem bearing a drawing of a cat-head cunningly sculptured 
almost in the round. Quite possibly the cat-motif had for 
him a totemic or quasi-heraldic value. He also wears a short- 
sleeved, knee-length tunic of decorated cloth which conveys 
the impression that it is padded with raw cotton for defen- 
sive purposes.” Each wrist of the warrior bears what seems 
to be a wrist-guard of decorated leather. The pugnacious 
face, the clothing, and the formidable club of this fighting 
man are all examples of the realism so characteristic of 
Early Chimu art. Only the hands, feet, and legs are sketchily 
represented, and their want of realistic accuracy somehow 
heightens the realism of the portrait as a whole. Such a 
device would be quite natural to the subtle mind of an Early 
Chimu artist; for, elsewhere, hands, legs, and feet were often 
represented by artists of that time and region with utmost 


realism.® 


Nevertheless, in stressing the prominence of realism in 
varly Chimu art, we must not forget that it had its sym- 
olical and formalized aspects as well, which were important 
lements in the whole content. Some of these aspects appear 
1 Figure 3. This pot, roughly in the shape of a frog, is nearly 
ll covered with a white slip upon which is painted a curious 
cene, strongly stylized in some parts, in which a man is 
ing beset by partially anthropomorphized sea-creatures 
nd land-beasts. What this composition meant to its maker 
ve cannot, of course, know for certain. When we remember, 
1owever, that the Early Chimu folk lived in close proximity 
o the sea, and that they wrested from it a large part of their 
ood, it seems likely that we have here a symbolical rendition 
f the perennial struggle between man and the ocean, the 
atter being aided by allied hostile forces on the land.‘ 

_ As I said in the preceding article, Early Nazca art, on the 
outhern half of the Peruvian coast, proceeded from and 
vas largely contemporary with Early Chimu art on the 
1orthern half of the coast. In Figure 4 we see two globular 
ots with double and bridged spouts typical of Early Nazca 
vottery. Hach of them bears a richly painted design showing 
virds in a quasi-realistic style. Designs of this sort exem- 
ify the carry-over of realism from Early Chimu to Early 


Nazca, mentioned in my first article. The lovely bowl in the 


PHOTOS COURTESY UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


BOVE: Figure 3. Early Chimu Pot in the Shape of a Frog, with 

ymbolical scene painted on it. Date about A.D. 300. Collection 

Jniversity Museum, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
: 

ucHT: Figure 2. Full-length Early Chimu Portrait Pot. About 

4.D. 200-300. Collection of University Museum, Philadelphia 


center of this group is an example of Early Nazca geometric 
decoration. The panels of concentric rectangles are singu- 
larly sightly, and the freehand manner in which they are 
drawn only adds to the charm of the composition as a whole. 
Patterns of this geometric sort in Early Nazca art must 
have made a strong appeal, about 600, to the “Introductory” 
art people of the highlands who only awaited an effective 
stimulus from outside the highlands to develop the art of 
the Tiahuanaco II period.* 

After the fusion of Early Nazca art with Tiahuanaco I 
art (about 600) the great and imposing Tiahuanaco II, or 
Classical Tiahuanaco, culture arose, to flourish widely during 
some three hundred years. Figures 5, 6, and 7 show Tia- 
huanaco II pottery at its highest development. Angularity 
of line, joined with almost complete loss of realism and with 
great richness of coloring, is here seen and it makes clear 
the manner in which Early Nazca art stimulated the minds 
of highland artists. For one thing, it taught them to repre- 
sent life-forms with masterly sureness and richest hues, but 
with little or no reference to the natural models. The result- 
ant style is impressively ornate, and it implies the existence 
of a highly organized religion and statecraft replete with 


rules and dogmas and canons of taste. 


Notwithstanding the general lack of lifelikeness in Tia- 
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ABOVE: Figure 4. Three Early Nazca Pots. Date of the two globular 
vessels about A.D. 300-400; date of bowl about A.D.500-600. Collection 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. BELOW: Figure 5. 
Pottery Quero or Libation Cup of the Tiahwanaco II Period. Date 
about A.D. 800-900. Collection of University Museum, Philadelphia 
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huanaco II art, one cannot say that it was totally lackin, 
in realism. There are, for example, distinct traces of realisn 
even in such designs as those in Figures 6 and 7, particular 
the latter. There, in spite of the extreme stylization of hi 
portrayal, it is obvious that the winged puma-man armec 
with a spear-thrower is running fast and apparently in ; 
rage. 

Nor is this subtle sort of quasi-realism in Tiahuanaco I 
art all that we can find in it. True realism is to be seen i 
various Tiahuanaco II specimens in museums in Bolivia 
and in Peru. Most striking of all, and rarest of all, are certail 
Tiahuanaco II portrait heads in pottery which, as lifelik 
portrayals of individuals, are equal to the best Early Chinn 
work of this kind. However, these rare specimens are al 
either in German museums or else in the magnificent Ethne 
logical Museum at Gothenburg, Sweden, and photograph 
are unavailable. These Tiahuanaco II portrait pots all hav 
the same dark-toned but varied coloration as Tiahuanaco I 
art in general, and their caps are of a sort of which we hay 
actual examples.° 

After the downfall of the Tiahuanaco II civilization (abou 
900), nothing really noteworthy as art in pottery was pro 
duced in the highlands for at least three hundred years. O1 
the coast at this time art did revive somewhat from th 
shock of collapse. Late Chimu and Late Nazca pottery 
however, were but faint and unskilful imitations of th 
ceramics of the early period. In textile art, on the other hand 
admirable work was done in the late period of the coast. 

It was not until the Incas of Cuzco began to spread thei 
unique polity over the entire Andean area, from about 120 
onward, that high art in ceramics vigorously reawakenet 
in the highlands. When it did so, however, it did not merel; 
revive pottery shapes and decorative patterns that hae 
existed before. On the contrary, the ceramic art of the Ine; 
period clearly represents a fresh start from humble begin 
nings, and a new growth to high excellence. 

This situation is explained, I think, by the fact that th 


‘neral cultural decline in the highlands, between 900 and 
/00, was so great that the highland folk then existed on a 
,o-Introductory (or neo-Archaic) plane that did not permit 
rdurance of the Tiahuanaco II esthetic ideas and tech- 
ques. Consequently, almost nothing was carried over from 
e Tiahuanaco period through the period of decline into 
ie Incaic period of the highlands. Here I am speaking, of 
yurse, only about artistic and technological ideas. In other 
Ids, notably in that of social organization, there was much 
rdurance from the Tiahuanaco to the Incaic period. 

In pottery, therefore, the Incas and their subjects made 
fresh start on the neo-Introductory plane; and, in their 
eat period from about 1300 to the Spanish conquest about 
930, they achieved, ceramic excellence which owed very 
‘tle to earlier civilizations of the Andes. In other words, 


1ey built up an artistic repertory, including shapes and 


»signs, almost wholly their own. 


‘igure 6. Large Deep Bowl of 
he Tiahuanaco II Period. 
Jate about A.D. 700-900. The 
ersonage shown is probably 
7iracocha, the Pre-Incaic Cre- 
tor-God and Sky-God. In the 
allection of the American 
Museum of Natural History 
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They built well. True, comparatively little of their art 
has survived into our own time. Our museums are very poor 
in Incaic art, except the Peabody Museum at Yale Uni- 
versity which contains the materials excavated at Machu 
Picchu by Dr. Hiram Bingham and his expeditions. The 
magnificent museums of Peru are distinctly better provided 
with Incaic art; but, outside Peru, there is very little of it. 
Even the collection of Mr. John Wise, by far the best Andean 
collection outside museums, has little Incaic material in it, 
beyond certain rare late Incaic lacquered cups.” 

The pottery of the Inca period was very fine. Fortunately 
we possess enough of it to be sure of that much. Figures 9 
and 10 give an idea of the Incaic style of painted decoration 
on pottery. It is marked by the use of small geometric pat- 
terns usually arranged in panels, with but slight and rare 


reference to life-forms, albeit these do occur now and then. 


The puma-head handles of the shallow bowl (Figure 9) 


PHOTO COURTESY AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


are modeled in a manner essentially realistic, and so they 
are a departure from the general rule of Incaic decoration. 
Some may see in them a reminiscence of the puma-head 
motif so common in Tiahuanaco II art; but, in my opinion, 
it is more likely that these Incaic puma-heads resemble those 
of Tiahuanaco II simply because both had the same natural 
inspiration; undoubtedly the puma prowled in both periods. 

As for the painted decoration on this charming bowl of 
fine clay, it may be said to consist of alternating panels con- 
taining two distinct patterns. The one is made up of sym- 
metrically arranged small geometric designs which, as it 
were, form panels within the panel in a way characteristic 
both of Incaic art and of Incaie social organization: the other 
set of alternating panels is distinguished by repeated por- 
trayals of a stately headdress with two ribbons depending 
from it. This motif is undoubtedly a realistic rendering of a 
formal head-dress worn by high officials of the Inca state or 


of the Sun Cult. The fact that the object shown was itself 


PHOTO COURTESY JOHN WISE AND THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 


Figure 7. Large Deep Boul ‘ 
the Tiahuanaco II Perioc 
Date about A.D. 700-900. Th 
personage here shown is one 6 
the winged warriors attendan 
upon Viracocha. In the collec 
tion of John Wise, New Yor. 
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geometrically adorned with panels of color made its deline 
ation here harmonize perfectly with the motifs in the rest a 
the design. 

The most original and most characteristic contributioi 
made by the Incas to the corpus of Andean pottery as 
whole, was a new form of pot, the aryballus. It is a shap 
possessing dynamic symmetry and resultant gracefulness. 
Three good examples are reproduced, one small and tw 
large (Figures 8 and 10). 

Here, again, the painted decoration is geometric and i 
arranged in panels. The small nubbin near the base of th 
neck acted, with the vertical handles at opposite sides of th 
jar, as the mechanism for carrying it. A rope was passe 
through one handle, then over the nubbin and through th 
handle on the other side. When the undecorated side of th 
aryballus had been placed against the carrier’s back, the end 
of the rope were brought over his shoulders and were eithe 
held by the hands or else turned into a tump-line by bein, 


10tted upon his forehead. Not only are aryballuses carried 
‘us today, but: we have Late Chimu pots showing men 
\den with them. 

| As, between about 1300 and 1530, the Inca Empire grew 
include the highlands and coastlands of the entire Andean 
‘ea, so also did the aryballus become widely distributed. 
was the supreme achievement of the Incaic potter, being 
»th beautiful and practical. Little wonder is it, therefore, 


nat it was carried throughout the Empire as an integral 


art of Incaic civilization. On the whole, it varied little from 
je type established by the potters of Cuzco. Still, here and 
ere, particularly in the coastal valleys and elsewhere, 
here local art was robust at the advent of the Incas, 
‘gional variations on the aryballus theme are found, usually 
1 the form of realistic painting or modelling of human sub- 


sets. And the aryballus was a form of pot so unimprovable 


hat it survived straight through the colonial period into our 


5 9 - : 
wn time. PHOTO COURTESY PEABODY MUSEUM 


NOTES 


| 1 Felipe Huamaén Poma de Ayala, the mestizo Chronicler who wrote 
is celebrated Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno between 1567 and 1613, 
nfortunately gives only one picture in which architectural methods 
f the Incas are shown. It displays a crowd of Indians pulling a great 

(Continued on page 655) 


‘OP RIGHT: Figure 8. Two Large Aryballi of the Incaic Period. 
Jate between about 1300 and 1530. Collection of the Peabody 
Vuseum, Harvard University. R1icuT: Figure 9. Shallow Bowl 
f the Incaic Period. Date between 1300 and 1530. Collection of 
he American Museum of Natural History, New York. BELOW: 
‘igure 10. An Aryballus and a Plate of the Incaic Period. Col- 


ction of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
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ART AND THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
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BY ERNEST BRACE 


WHATEVER CRITICISM one may make of the 
Guggenheim awards in art during the past fifteen years would 
have to be based upon individual merit rather than upon any 
obvious and generalized prejudice or rigid preconception. 
Radicals, conservatives; natives, foreign-born; men and 
women, young and middle-aged; Nordics, Latins, Semites, 
Celts, Orientals, Negroes; surrealists, mystics, and natural- 
ists—all are represented among the eighty-nine fellows ap- 
pointed in the field of art. Although Senator Guggenheim 
was a staunchly conservative Republican senator and com- 
mitteeman, it is obvious that his politics have been kept 
quite apart from his Foundation. As a matter of fact, he 
disappeared finally from political life in 1914, more than a 
decade before the Foundation began to function. The Foun- 
dation is controlled by a board of trustees of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Guggenheim are members, and there can be no doubt 
that if they wished to favor scientific or literary or artistic 
conservatism or reaction, they would be able to do so. Never- 
theless, during recent years one has been more likely to hear 
comment about the leftward tendencies of the fellows than 
any grumbling against economic domination. Mr. Guggen- 
heim’s original stipulation as to “aiding without distinction 
on account of race, color, or creed, scholars, scientists and 
artists of either sex”’ has been followed. About one-sixth of the 
appointees in the arts have been women. The age average 
of the group is a little more than thirty-four, and the range 
has extended from twenty-one to fifty-five. While there 
are no specific limitations as to the age of fellows, a choice 
between two artists of equal merit is likely to be decided in 
favor of the younger. 

Last year 475 artists applied for fellowships. It seems to be 
a widely accepted idea that the applications are annually 
sorted over and that only a select few reach the committee 
which is to make the final choice. Mr. Moe tells me, however, 
that the only applications not considered are those from 
students who request the grant to study under some painter 
or at some school. All others go to the committee, and all are 
asked to submit work. Since painters often send in as many 
as twenty canvases, special quarters must be rented for the 
display of their work. There follows a long process of elimi- 
nation, and the fifteen or twenty who survive are discussed 
and considered by the committee for some weeks before 
final decisions are reached. Though there are exceptions, a 
large proportion of the artists who receive fellowships have 
gone through the mill of selection more than once. One 
applied seven times before he finally got a fellowship. 

The year’s stipend has averaged about $2500. At the be- 
ginning of the last decade, after the financial collapse and 
before the government officially recognized artists among its 


needy citizens, the Guggenheim Foundation attempted to 
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spread its grants a little thinner and thereby to cover mo} 
individuals. In 1931 and 1932 eleven fellowships were grant fs 
each year to artists, and in 1933 there were fourteen, whi¢ 
is the largest number ever given in that field. The averal 
stipend at that time dropped to $2000. About one-third | 
the artists who have received fellowships have been granti) 
renewals, but a single renewal or in other words a maximu} 
tenure of two years has been the rule. 


As soon as one attempts to make a generalization abo 


(| 


stumbling over exceptions. Nevertheless, a glance throug) 
the records shows a tendency toward greater liberalism an 
a broader viewpoint. At first many of the painters and sculj/ 


tors chosen were decidedly academic. Of recent years the 


trends. The Foundation strives to avoid labels. In his la} 
report Mr. Moe wrote: “The truth is, of course, that thei} 
have been and are great innovators and great traditionalis} 
both—both worth anyone’s money and both worthy of fre 
dom.”’ And then at the end of the same paragraph he cor} 
cludes: “‘It is not the label but only the quality of the good 
in the package that matters.”’ : 

In art, where any judgment is insecure and nebulous, i 
was inevitable that a Guggenheim fellowship should becom! 
as much of a pat on the back as a helping hand. The appli 
cant must to some extent already have established his repui 
tation, or at least convinced the committee that his promis 
is not only great but striking, too. With occasional excep 
tions, the list of awards indicates that a career must hay 
been definitely launched and given extensive trial runs be 
fore the Foundation becomes interested in furnishing sup 
plies for a year’s voyage. Criticism of the method would b 
ridiculous. An artist who has proved that he is at least i 
earnest about his career is obviously more worthy of helj 
than the most promising student. Criticism of the judgment 
is, like the judgments themselves, personal. No one has ye 
devised a method for awarding anything from silk ribbon 
to cash that is complaint-proof. Juries, committees of award 
critics, dealers serve a twofold purpose in the art world. They 
keep artists keyed up to a constant pitch of excitement am 
hopefulness which the average citizen only reaches on ban 
night or when he has sent in his return to a prize contest 
And secondly, they are outlets for the pent-up emotions © 
people whose livelihood is endlessly precarious and for whos 
product there is no standard of weights and measures no 
any assured market. The rejected applicant for a fellowshiy 
must face not only financial problems but also the implica 
tion that his work is inferior. 

Any contemporary painter or sculptor who looks over thi 
list of awards for the past fifteen years will be equall 
amazed by omissions and admissions. All the painters t 
whom I have showed the complete list, some of them activ: 


in organizational work among artists, have come acros 


: 


ues entirely unfamiliar to them. And yet. according to 
ie Foundation’s records, only one fellow, Anthony Anga- 
dla, has died, and only one other has not exhibited any work 
aring the past three or four years. But mistakes are merely 


toof that the Foundation is alive and active. Mathemati- 


‘ans have established the numerical chance anyone has of 
olling a natural. Someone ought to find out how many prize- 
inning paintings of the last century are still current today. 
ny artist knows that the percentage must be very small, 
od yet many of them rage annually with the announcement 
f the awards. Certainly the list of Guggenheim fellows 
hows, to anyone familiar with contemporary American 
ainting, startling omissions, and of these some are known 
0 have applied at least once. But in spite of criticism and 
rgument, and in a profession where sweeping condem- 
ations are by no means rare, most painters feel that the 
suggenheim Foundation is an admirable institution and 
hat it has helped, not only individuals, but the general 


wrestige of American artists and their work. 


tOW IS ONE to judge or even to define the accomplishments 
f such an institution? Certainly mere consideration of the 
vork of individual artists during their year or two of support 
would prove to be unfair and insufficient evidence. Some of 
hem asked for the fellowship in order to study, others for 
echnical research and travel, and even those who merely 
wanted to paint were as likely to be in need of breathing 
space as on the verge of turning out that masterpiece. It 
would be ridiculously impossible to evaluate the accomplish- 
ments of an isolated year in the life of any artist, living or 
dead. What went before and what comes after cannot be con- 
sidered merely as an introduction to and a conclusion of an 
isolated event. In a large number of cases the award seems 
to have had no more direct effect upon the individual’s work 
than the winning of a prize or the sale of a canvas. Such art- 
ists as Peter Blume, Alexander Brook, Ernest Fiene, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, and Henry Mattson, to mention a few examples, 
seem merely to have taken the award in their stride. They 
were pretty definitely established before they received it, 
and they used it with no apparent deflection in the course of 
their careers. On the other hand, Covarrubias, who became 
a fellow in 1933 when his reputation as a satirist was appar- 
ently earning him a very comfortable livelihood, abruptly 
disappeared from the magazines and was scarcely heard of 
until recently when his pictures of Bali showed why he had 
asked for a grant to take him to the Dutch East Indies. And 
occasionally an artist who apparently intended no drastic 
revision of his ideas has found that a year of study completely 
changed them. Joseph Pollet’s vivid, lush landscapes seemed 
a definite manner in 1931, but an almost microscopic ex- 
amination of Rembrandt during his year abroad decided 
him to go back and make new beginnings. But if occasional 
individuals have made dramatic revisions of their careers 
through a Guggenheim fellowship, most have used the money 
to follow a way pretty well mapped out in advance. However 
elaborate the reasons devised to convince the Foundation 


that this time the money will be spent for a unique and 


worthy purpose, it is most often used to go on drawing or 
painting or making sculpture for another year, with the 
perennial hope that before the money is gone something else 
may turn up. From the point of view of art as well as that 
of the Foundation, such a purpose is entirely worthy. 

In April, 1933, the Whitney Museum of American Art 
gave the only group exhibition of the work of Guggenheim 
Foundation Fellows in the arts ever held. Of the fifty-four 
artists who had at that time received awards, fifty-two dis- 
played work. The critics, obviously eager to find some for- 
mula which might account for the Guggenheim selections, 
seem to have been more or less bewildered by the show. Ed- 
win Alden Jewell in the New York Times wrote more kindly 
than most. “Many of the artists appear richly to have merited 
the distinction conferred; some less richly, a few scarcely at 
all.”” He concludes that “upon the whole the Foundation has 
leaned toward what is genuinely alive and creative in art.” 
Margaret Breuning, then of the Post, seemed to find it dull 
and says that “it would be difficult for the average visitor 
not to feel that some of the artists whose work is shown here 
are negligible.”” Henry McBride in the Sun was frankly 
scornful. He found the exhibition both puzzling and dull and 
declared that “if William Blake were a young man now, 
struggling in New York City, it is not very likely that he 
would ever hear of the Guggenheim Foundation in his hour 
of need, and it is still less likely that the Guggenheim Found- 
ation would consider him as a possibility for an instant.” 
He felt that “they have not been half risky enough,” and 
that “the Guggenheim Foundation is too much possessed by 
those who know how to get along already.” All of which 
merely proves that the Guggenheim Foundation’s desire to 
help the best people, however noble its aims, is human 
enough to err, and that even the critics have not achieved 
divinity. 

Except for that one show the Foundation has made no 
attempt to prove or to check up on its results in helping art- 
ists. Mr. Moe insists that as far as the Foundation is con- 
cerned a fellow may take his money and throw it in the river. 
The pains taken in choosing fellows do not carry over into 
supervision. The applicant is required to prove his com- 
petence but not what he has done with his money. The 
Foundation is fully aware of the fact which the public is 
likely to forget that the career of a painter or sculptor is not 
to be delineated by square feet of canvas or cubic feet of clay. 

No artist has achieved permanent security or fame through 
a Guggenheim fellowship. Some have undoubtedly found 
such approval and encouragement an anticlimax. A year 
or two of security may equally well free vitality for the 
building up of a career, or open up unexpected vistas of 
doubt and discouragement. Whatever help any institution 
may give to individuals must appear ultimately haphazard 
and wasteful. There is no quick method for screening out 
genius from mediocrity. That is a smelting process which 


takes an entire lifetime. 


[An appendix to Mr. Brace’s article, listing the names of 
all artists who have received Guggenheim Fellowships since 


1925, will be found on page 651.—eEpiToR.| 
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NEWS AND COMMENT BY JANE WATSON 


The Other Fifty-One 


THE PLANS FOR National Art Week discussed last month 
have brought a reaction from one of our correspondents. 
‘Although the week is designed to advertise and to educate,” 
he writes, “the time element which goes with it carries an 
idea of finality which I feel to be psychologically question- 
able, even though I realize that more steps are to follow. 
From the popular angle, it seems to be a proposition of “Come 
and get it, boys’ without much opportunity to examine the 
dish objectively and critically. Yet an intelligent, critical 
attitude is a prerequisite of genuine patronage.” 

And then in a letter to the New York Times Miss Ethel 
King wants to know why the public so actively sought should 
be confined to “the American Home.” As we understand it 
no such confinement is intended. But we like Miss King’s 
definite suggestion. ““‘Why not,” she asks, “try to interest as 
patrons and buyers our important schools and colleges and 
universities?”’ She objects to the prevalence of photographs 
of “Roman ruins, nondescript etchings” and pictures joy- 
fully given by trustees on moving day, in class rooms and 
passageways. “Would it not be well,” she inquires, “for 
college authorities to set aside each year a sum of money to 
buy what is current in good art just as they do now to buy 
new books for the libraries?” These works, she believes, 
should not be kept in the art departments, but displayed 
throughout the buildings where thousands pass. 

Here and there efforts haye been made in this general 
direction, notably in those colleges where artists in residence 
have painted murals for all to see. But more could be done. 

Aside from the much-hoped-for immediate material returns 
to the artist, Art Week will not be valuable if its implied 
finality is accepted, even if we have one every year, like 
Mother’s Day. Every effort must be made to offset the idea 
that Art Week is a beginning and an end in itself. One good 
way to do this is to encourage suggestions like Miss King’s 
and to see that they are followed up through the other 


fifty-one weeks of the year. 


Dumbarton Oaks Opening 


INTENDED TO SERVE as a study center for the humanities, 
particularly in relation to Byzantine and Medieval art, and 
not a museum in the accepted sense of the term, the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collection will never- 
theless be open to interested visitors at certain stated times. 
The new buildings erected by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods 
Bliss adjoining their residence in Washington, and designed 
to house the Library and Collection, are being opened for- 
mally on November 1. The following two days are being 
devoted to a symposium, at which the distinguished speakers 
are, in the order of their appearance: Henri Focillon on The 
Prehistoric and Middle Ages, M. I. Rostovtzeff on The 
Near East in the Third and Fourth Centuries, C. R. Morey 
on Early Medieval Art in the Eastern Empire, and Wilhelm 
Koehler on Byzantine Art in the West. 
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The Library and Collection should offer students an} 
specialists excellent opportunity to supplement their studiq 
of the period from the late Roman Empire through th) 
Middle Ages. In the field of Byzantine art Dumbarton Oak) 


tion to the books and original works of art of the period 
study material includes a photographic replica of the Prined 
ton Index of Christian art, and a painted replica of one Fi 
the mosaics at Santa Sophia. Items from the Collection wer} 
exhibited in the medieval exhibition arranged by Dr. Swat} 
zenski last February at the Boston Museum of Fine Art 
A noteworthy feature of the galleries is the installation q 
mosaics from Antioch-on-Orientes, part of the excavation} 
made after 1936, when Dumbarton Oaks, in conjunctio 
with Harvard’s Fogg Museum, became affiliated with thi 


Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity! 


Without Benefit of Jury 


RUDULPH EVANS AND A. A. Weinman, in addition to Le’ 
Lawrie who was previously invited, have been asked by thy 
Committee on Sculpture of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Commission to prepare for consideration revised models fo: 
the Jefferson statue which is to occupy the center of the 
domed hall in the monument now nearing completion ir 
Washington. The competition has been in progress since 
1939. The Commission did not accept for execution the 
model unanimously recommended by the jury, and since 
final selection is in the Commission’s hands, the jury has 
long since ceased to function. The Commission, however. 
does hope to make final selection soon enough so that the 
figure may be ready for unveiling on the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Jefferson, April 13, 1943. 


Bertrand Russell to Merion 


SELDOM DOES THE public have an inkling of activities at 
the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pennsylvania, and few 
gain entrance to Dr. Barnes’s great collection of nineteenth. 
century art. But recently it was learned that the independ- 
ent thinker, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has contracted to lecture 
to Barnes students for five years. His topic is to be the 
history of ideas, and Dr. Barnes is reported to have given 


him carte blanche. 


Vollard Collection at Bermuda 


THE PAINTINGS WHICH the British authorities seized in 
Bermuda from the American Export liner, “Excalibur”, are 
nineteenth-century French works from the famous Vollard 
collection and not, as has been intimated in the press, part 
of any French museum collection. As we go to press they are 


still interned, pending action from London. 


A portion of the Vollard collection is now in this country 


and a few works have been on display at the Bignou Gal- 
“ery i in New York with other paintings recently arrived from 
| Europe. Included is a Cézanne “primitive”, painted in the 
Vartist’s late *teens, which should be a revelation to all would- 
‘be classifiers and a source of encouragement to all beginners. 
'The exhibition includes several paintings by Seurat, which 
| provide opportunity to study his approach to pointillisme. 
A portrait sketch of Henri Gasquet by Cézanne, Van Gogh’s 


al 
| Arles—Les Nuages Mouvementes (1890), Zinnias (1888-89), 
ta portrait of Aristide Bruant by Toulouse-Lautrec, are 


i items assembled. 


ABOVE: Cézanne: Portrait of Henri Gasquet. 2154" x 184". 1896-97. 
LEFT: Cézanne: The Two Children. Painted about 1857 when the 


artist was eighteen. One of the works from the Vollard Collection 


Change of Address 


WE HAVE RECEIVED the following notice from China, 
printed under the letterhead of the National Sun Yat-Sen 
University Library at Nan-Hsun, North Kwantung: “This 
is to inform you that this library, after a long journey, thru 
thick and thin, has finally removed from Canton to Cheng- 


kiang, Yunnan and back to Nan-Hsun, Kwantung. As we 


Seurat: La Baignade. 614" x 
10". Panel painted in 1885, 
formerly in a French private 
collection. All paintings re- 
produced on this page cur- 
rently on display at the Big- 
nou Gallery in New York 


departed from Canton at the eleventh hour, a large part of 
our books were left behind to an unknown destiny. We have 


suffered an incalculable loss, unprecedented in the history 


of libraries. However, we are by no means down-hearted. 
We are standing firm and working hard for our recovery, 
looking forward to the final victory of the war, which is 
bound to be ours.” 


Old Chinese Proverb 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb that most people see pictures 
through their ears still applies to some, particularly to one 
of our most methodical friends. He buys paintings sometimes, 
but he uses the following safeguards. First he meets the 
artist and the talk turns to critics. The artist cites them 
in the order of their iniquities, and tells gloatingly which 


one in his eyes is the worst. Promptly the collector goes to 
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Chinese ceremonial wine ves- 
sel in bronze. About 1500 
) ef B.C. Recently acquired by 
sane the Worcester Art Museum 


see this critic, and questions him about the artist. He thinks 
that if he knows the worst he will be the wiser for it. And | 


often he ends by not buying the picture at all. 


Unrealized 


OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH Annual Exhibition of Northwest 
Artists Kenneth Callahan writes as follows: “In an exhi- 
bition such as this, selected from some 700 entries by artists 
of Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho, with a total 
of 109 paintings and nineteen sculptures, it does not seem 
too much to expect one really fine portrait, one superior 
landscape, one important figure painting, and one sculpture 
of marked superiority. The first prize in oil was awarded to 
a large non-objective canvas by Mark Tobey, Seattle artist. 
It is a painting with beauty, refinement and originality, by 


no means a negligible accomplishment. However, it was 


his painter who declared after seeing the show, and including 
(is paintings in his observation, that ‘he would never exhibit 
| painting again that he had not had around the studio for 
't least a year.’ This opinion could well be shared by all the 


\xhibitors (and this writer is one), for in so many of these 


09 pictures you can find vitality, strength, beauty of color, 


sood draftsmanship, or good organization; but it is as if the 
fate line of entering the exhibition came upon the artists 
,efore their paintings were completed and they were forced 
“to enter them unrealized.” 

' How many artists today, we wonder, are being forced, or 


forcing themselves, to exhibit their works “unrealized”? 


Inness on Art 


\THE MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, in the New Jersey suburb 
where Georges Inness spent a good part of his life, has re- 
ceived as a gift from Mrs. Nathan T. Porter a letter which 
Inness wrote to Ripley Hitchcock in 1884, the only one, as 
far as is known, in which he sets forth his views on the mean- 
ing of art. We quote a few passages, since they touch on 
‘matters with which some of our writers are concerned in 
this issue. The letter is dated March 23, 1884. 

“I began of course as most boys do without any art sur- 
-roundings whatsoever. A boy now would be able to com- 
‘mence almost anywhere under better auspices than I could 


then have had even in a city... . 


Franz Baum: Young Stallion. Oil. Honorable mention in 26th 
Annual Exhibition of Northwest Artists, Seattle Art Museum 
Lyonel Feininger: The Glorious Victory of the Sloop Maria. Oil. 
New acquisition for the City Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri 


“When about twenty I had a month with Gignoux, my} 
health not permitting me to take advantage of study at the 
Academy in the evenings. This is all the instruction I ever 


rec'd from any artist... . 


“At twenty-two I was looked upon as a promising youth: 
and was able to sell to the Art Union as high as $250 and I 


believe in one instance $350. .. . 


“A living to make involving the necessity of gratifying a| 


false conception of nature and my own subjective being to 
answer, induced a continuous internal turmoil. At times’ 


I came pretty near pleasing myself and some one else, but §) 
I have never been satisfied. . . . Cy 


“T have changed from thetime I commenced because I} 
had never completed my art and as I do not care about being } 
a cake I shall remain dough subject to any impression which 
I am satisfied comes from the region of truth. . . .” 
Lert: Julius Bloch: Tom. Oil. 34” x 40". Painted in 1938. Re- 
cently presented by the artist to Howard University, Washington, } 


D. C., in memory of Edmund Cadwalader Evans of Philadelphia 


BELOW: Candido Portinari: Morro. Oil. 4414" x 573%’. Now in } 
the permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New | 


York, and included in the Brazilian artist’s one-man show } 


pens tun 
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Lamar Dodd: View of Athens. Oil. 30” x 40"". 1939. Awarded 2nd prize by the jury in the International Business Machines Corporation 
Exhibition of paintings from forty-eight states and outlying United States possessions, assembled for the 1940 New York World’s Fair 


The Silliest Things 


GUY PENE DU BOIS, one of our most knowing artists and 
an able and practiced critic, has written a book entitled 
Artists Say the Silliest Things, recently published by the 
American Artists Group, and scheduled for review in our 


next issue. 


“Nanny” and Others 


Three 
Centuries of American Prints, is a mezzotint of a Boston 


IN THE BOSTON Museum of Fine Arts exhibition, 


character called Nanny by John Greenwood, which may 
conceivably have been the first such print produced by an 
American artist in his own country. It is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. Greenwood was born in Boston in 1727, 
learned mezzotint in Holland and died in England in 1792. 
It is not known for sure that he ever practised the art in 
this country. But the print carries the line: “Greenwood ad 
vivum pinxit et fecit” and to the right: “By J. Turner, for 
J. Buck and Sold by Him at the Spectacles at Queen St., 
Boston.” 

The Boston Gazette for December 20, 1748, printed an 


announcement which seems to date the print. It reads: “Por- 


trait of Ann Arnold—Mezotinto. Just published in mezo- 


tinto, and to be sold by J. Buck, at the Spectacles in Queen 
Street, the effigies of Ann Arnold, who generally goes by the 
name of Jersey Nanny.” 
Under her portly figure are inscribed these verses: 
“Nature her various Skill displays 
In thousand Shapes a thousand Ways 
Tho’ one Form differs from another, 
She’s still of all the common Mother: 
Then, Ladies, let not Pride resist her. 
But own that NANNY is your Sister.” 
Besides Nanny, the Boston exhibition contains a carefully 
selected group of prints, ranging from a woodcut of Richard 
Mather by John Foster, which now stands as the first print 


executed in America, to contemporary graphic art. 


Defense Notes 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN in Providence, now 
in its sixty-third year and with the largest registration in its 
history, is cooperating with the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
in training a selected group of students as pilots. During the 
summer special “emergency defense courses” were offered 


(Continued on page 649) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Flower and Fruit Prints 
Jean-Louis Prévost Flowers and Fruits. Text by Gordon Dunthorne. 

New York, 1940. The American Engraving Society. Price $6.00. 
TO ANSWER THE question of whether American artist-tech- 
nicians “can achieve the reputed excellence of foreign 
graphic art sources,” was a stated objective of The Amer- 
ican Engraving Society in producing this portfolio edition 
of Prévost Flowers and Fruits. These plates supply a loud 
affirmative. 

The enthusiasm engendered by initial examination of 
them is sustained by more careful study with a magnifying 
glass and original flower prints for comparison. The plates 
have been hand engraved with a stippling treatment, also 
pulled on heavy rag paper and colored by hand. 

Gordon Dunthorne’s brief monograph on Prévost points 
out his importance in combining decorative arrangement of 
flowers, an influence dating from Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, 
with the method of stipple engraving which enabled artists 
to achieve botanical accuracy with pictorial charm. 

Devotees of flower prints will recognize Mr. Dunthorne 
as the outstanding authority on the subject, whose excellent 
publication Flower and Fruit Prints of the 18th and Early 
19th Centuries (reviewed in the MAGAZINE OF ART for Feb- 
ruary, 1939) was an important addition to knowledge of 
the graphic arts, and is now, after so brief a lapse of time, 
the standard reference, and of interest both to the print 
collector and the horticulturist. 

The color plates in that volume were beautifully repro- 
duced by offset lithography; nevertheless, the plates in the 
present portfolio are more nearly facsimiles of the originals; 
a comparison of the reproductions will instantly reveal the 
sharper, clearer form and color of the Prévost plates. 

Those who acquire this portfolio will probably be tempted 
to frame some of the plates for wall decoration. The subjects 
are beautiful per se; and the clear-cut reproduction on a white 


background, makes them “carry” well across the average 
room. 


Professors on Art 


Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. By Richard Bernheimer, Rhys Car- 
penter, K. Koffka, and Milton C. Nahm. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
1940. Bryn Mawr College. 

REGARDING ART SENSUOUSLY is a more natural and common- 

place exercise than regarding it intellectually. But if it be 

true that after we take a trip to foreign places, we appreciate 
more the familiar surroundings to which we return, then it 
would be beneficial to occasionally consider art intellectually, 
and thereby sharpen our sensuous pleasure in it. 

Bryn Mawr College some months ago held a symposium 
in which the general subject “Art” was scrutinized by 
representatives of four departments reasonably concerned 


with it: art-historian, archaeologist, psychologist, and phi- 


stitute this volume of essays. Let no one assume, becau 
these lectures were delivered before the student body 
Bryn Mawr, that they are not wholly adult reading. As a | 
matter of fact, most of us look back upon our college years | 
as the period when we knew more (in every sense of the | 
word) than we have ever known since, or may expect to | 
know in the future. | 
The arguments are sound, their developments beautifully | 
organized. They are admirably presented, but with an f 
academic preference for polysyllables; the reader had better | 
not let his attention wander for so much as a second, or he J 
will find the procession has gotten out of sight. 
Dr. Bernheimer’s first lecture, In Defense of Representa: } 
tion and Professor Carpenter’s second, Evolution of Modern } 
Painting have the greatest general interest. In both, abstract | 
and non-representational art forms are appraised with icy | 
logic. Professor Koffka (guest lecturer from Smith College) | 
makes perhaps the most notable contribution, Problems in | 
the Psychology of Art. He covers ground less familiar to the | 
average reader, and his arguments are lucid and often in- 
genious. For instance, he compares art to a joke (and is not | 
joking when he does so). Among his many thought-provoking - 
comments, is one in connection with the “reality of a work | 
of art”: 
“If we look at art as an illusion,” he says, “we refuse’ | 
to take it seriously . . . It is possible that the illusion atti- | 


tude is the effect of a resistance against self-involvyement. 


a | 


I will confess, irritated, by the behaviour of theatre and film . 
audiences who laugh in places that seem to me to be so i 
tense, so full of ominous portent, that laughter is the least 
adequate response possible.” 

Professor Nahm deals with art’s form with special refer- b 
ence to the ideas of Plato and Kant. 

The volume is, in every sense, a valuable addition to the 


literature on intellectual aspects of art. 


About People 


Growing Pains. By Wanda Gag. New York, 1940. Coward-McCann. 
Price $3.75. 
They Built the Capitol. By I. T. Frary. Richmond, Va. 1940, Garrett 
and Massie. Price $4.00. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF an artist’s childhood, written during 
that period, is an interesting rarity. Such is the case with 
Wanda Gag’s Growing Pains, composed of her diary from 
the age of fifteen to twenty-four. For anyone to have written 
a diary with perseverance during those turbulent years is ; 
extraordinary, but to have done so when one was at the 
same time burdened with distasteful chores and the nagging — 
necessity of making ends meet, is almost inconceivable. 
Adding to this the fact that Wanda was an uncommon girl 
with talents for both drawing and writing (which she has 


since developed as an outstanding printmaker and writer 
(Continued on page 652) 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS A NATION-WIDE 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM — READY TO SERVE 
THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 


OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS .. 


The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 
ment and plant. 

The trained staffs to direct these operations. 
The latest motorized, mechanized telephone 
groups of great mobility which can concen- 
trate anywhere quickly. 

A dependable service of supply that reaches 
anywhere in the United States. 


. A source of supply—the Western Electric 


Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. 
A great laboratory that brings the advance 
of science to bear on the improvement of 


telephony. 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
ahead for the future. 


4 4 4 


Each is important. All are necessary for good 
telephone service from day to day and for the 
needs of national defense. It is the organization, 
the team-work, that counts. That means trained, 
experienced men and management, working to- 
gether and planning ahead, so that the right 
material and the right “know how” will be at 
the right place at the right time. 
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PRINT DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 631) 


on his work go to dealers. But since nothing raises the value 
of prints like having them sold, continued popularity meant 
that he got a bigger sum for editions from subsequent plates. 
By adding to this sales method the permission to retain for 
himself a certain number of proofs, the artist gets that 
chance to gamble which is an added incentive to continue 
working. Certainly an artist is better off to sell his whole 
output at a low price than to sell only a few prints, and 
those sluggishly, at a high price. Purchase is, of course, 
much better than consignment. 

The greatest need of all is for more outlets for prints, for 
more small dealers in many towns, each of whom will have 
a chance to make a living. Art dealers, like artists, seldom 
get rich. Money-making is not their prime object. They 
enjoy art and knowing the people who make it or like it. 
Being salesmen, they grow enthusiastic when their wares 
move. They cannot sell prints, however, on the small profit, 
quick turnover system which works with cigarettes and 
canned meats. Even the larger profits taken by department 
stores are insufficient for prints because the dealer may 
have to wait years to get his money out. He cannot, like the 
department store, sell at a loss and restock with something 
the public will buy at once. 

By cooperating with such methods of selling as have been 
outlined above, and by keeping the published price of most 
prints within the five to ten dollar range, the print maker 
will find his prints selling in a_wider and more satisfactory 


market than exists at present. 


THE SCULPTOR AND HIS 
MARKET 


(Continued from page 625) 


Problems of distribution can be solved only through the 
formation of regional art exchanges in which all such groups 
collaborate, each group having equal representation in the 
formation of plans for carrying out the programs. The vari- 
ous regions could be coordinated and nationally directed by 
some qualified organization, such as a Bureau of Fine Arts. 

Considering the expenses of the sculptor, it becomes ob- 
vious that he cannot sell his works at prices within the range 
of the low-income art lover. But there is also a solution for 
this: the making of duplicates of each work in every medium 
available, each one being an original in every sense of the 
word. This method will enable the sculptor to make more 
on each work as well as to bring the price within possible 
reach of the public. 

The success of a plan such as this could not but serve to 
stimulate the museums to buy more sculpture, the architects 


to use more sculpture on their buildings, and the communities 


to take stock of the “eyesores” that were meant to beautify 
the squares and parks, and to replace them with sculpture 
of true esthetic value. This will aid the American sculptor 
in the creation of a more vital sculpture. 

History shows that the rejuvenescence of sculpture wa 


ever the result of national encouragement. 


LETTERS 


Retort from Andover _- 
To the Editor: 


IN JANE WATSON’S note on the Mahonri Young Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition at the Addison Gallery her concluding para- 
graph gives the impression that historical material is most 
commonly on display at the Addison Gallery and yet, in 
looking through the Addison Gallery notices in the MAGA-| 
ZINE OF ART since its monthly listing of exhibitions was: 
established, October, 1937, I find that, whereas thirty-four 
different exhibitions at the Addison Gallery have been men- 
tioned, nineteen of them have dealt with some phase of 
contemporary art. I include in this latter figure, as I feel I 
really should, exhibitions dealing with modern architecture 
and industrial design, as well as with the graphic and plastic 
arts. 

By way of analyzing our usual exhibition program dif- 
ferently, I have glanced at the list of exhibitions held at 
the Addison Gallery during the fiscal year prior to. December, 
1937, and find that there were only two short periods, from. 
the beginning of school to October 25, 1936, and from No- 
vember 22 to the Christmas vacation, when there was not at 
least one exhibit dealing with some contemporary phase for 
the students to look at. I refer to such exhibitions as Photo- 
graphs and Drawings of Buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright; 
Watercolors, Drawings and Prints by Woodstock Artists; 
Etchings, Lithographs and Woodcuts by contemporary 
American artists (lent by the American Artists Group, Inc.) 
Four Modern Painters (Albers, Dreier, Drewes, Kelpe); 
Paintings, Watercolors and Prints by Reginald Marsh; 
Paintings and Watercolors by Waldo Peirce; Modern 
Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators (lent by The Museum 
of Modern Art); and Federal Art in New England, which 
are a few that were held during a single school year. 

With respect to the Young retrospective show, I believe 
that schoolboys, and adults too, may understand our own 
times better by watching the change and by observing the 
nature of the change, than by looking narrowly at a single 
moment. I don’t believe that contemporary judgment is. 
infallible, or that art today is the last word. The William 
Dunlap exhibition, held here last year to examine the critic 
of a century ago, was certainly a warning against such a 
conceit, but it was also an incentive to admire the work of 


our own times honestly and modestly, and to know alli 


the better for it just where we stand. It is our hope and 
belief that others may learn this too. The Addison Gallery 


was given a motto when it was founded only a few years 


ago, Respice artem patriae. Its motive is not false nationalism. 
{ts advice is to be yourself. With dogma oppressive over the 
world, this knowledge that tradition is free to change is a 
valuable knowledge. I agree with Miss Watson that a live, 
progressive culture results from the opportunity to survey 
all points of view equally. 
—BARTLETT HAYES, JR. 
Acting Director, 

Addison Gallery of American Art 


I did get, and give, the impression that historical material 
is most commonly on display at the Addison Gallery, and 
in view of Mr. Hayes’ contradictory and convincing evidence, 
I apologize to the Addison Gallery and to our readers. I agree 
with Mr. Hayes that contemporary judgment is not infal- 
lible, and that art today is not the last word. Fortunately, 
there never is a last word in art. However, I do believe that 
the changes that have taken place in the last decade in 
American art and in its relation to American life are of 
great importance, and I do not think it is necessarily being 


jingoistic to say so.—J. w. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 645) 


by the School to prepare men as quickly as possible as drafts- 
men and for other requirements in the defense program. 
This Fall the School reports a noticeable trend towards 
courses closely associated with industry, yet with little sign 


of slackening interest in art and applied art courses. 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE has added to its curric- 
ulum a course in camouflage. Thirty-seven men and women 
are enrolled in the study of ways and means of visual decep- 
tion. Broadly speaking, this would seem a matter for artists 
to work out with scientists and engineers, with all due 
respect for the ingenuity of artists. We understand that 
science and experience have proved the inadequacy of many 


devices that were employed in the last war. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has announced that additional 
animation artists are needed in connection with the program 
of instruction through motion pictures on military sub- 
jects. The salary is $2,000 a year. Applications must be filed 
with the Civil Service Commission—for artists residing east 
of Colorado, November 28, 1940, for artists west of Colorado, 
December 1, 1940. Applicants are required to have com- 
pleted a four-year high-school course or to be able to offer a 
satisfactory equivalent; four years’ experience in commercial 
art. including a year and a half with animated motion 
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ARTISTS 
So me 


- 
For Everyone |G] The Outstanding 


BM 
MATERIAL 


ANATOL SHULKIN 


MURAL PAINTER 
ART TEACHER 


RECOMMENDS 


“MUSSINT’ 


MADE IN U. S.A. 


WHITE BRISTLE 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


NATOL SHULKIN is noted for his easel 
paintings and as art teacher shares with 
his fortunate group of private students that in- 
spirational help he received from Bellows and 
Kroll. One of his first classes was at Cooper 
Union. The Metropolitan Museum acquired 
his ‘‘Fairy Tales’’ and he is also represented in 
the Whitney Museum. In 1939 he showed 
at the Golden Gate Exposition. Several years 
ago while preparing for one of his Midtown 
Gallery exhibitions his studio in New Jersey 
was burned to the ground. Undaunted, young 
Shulkin made a fresh start and produced his 
best work. 


He completed a large mural for the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, N. Y., and more recently a Treas- 
ury Dept. Mural commission. He was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Technical Committee 
of the National Society of Mural Painters in 
1937 for work at the World's Fair. 


From his New York Studios at 323 W. 80th St. 
came Mr. Shulkin's enthusiastic comment: 


‘I have for many years used Grumbacher 
Artists’ Material and especially your 
Mussini White Bristle Brushes, which | 
really believe are without equal.” 


tybtdhullg 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA —. 
ACADEMY OF THE Sfine Cis 


(Est. 1805.) Complete 
Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. 
professional training. 
illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 
U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, other prizes. 
guished faculty. Catalog. 


Distin- 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 
The NPV INSTITUTE of Chicago 


62nd year. A professional school offering degree and diploma courses 
in Fine and Industrial Art, as well as individual courses for specific 
needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Apply now for Winter Registration 
Box 30, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
97th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 
B. F. A. degree. Stage design, puppetry, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
een eel 


PHILLIPS GALLERY 
ART SCHOOL C. LAW WATKINS, Director 


Classes in painting, modern theory, and design 
as a language, in the studios of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. Write secretary for catalog. 


1600 21st Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ARC H I PE N KO Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics. 
ART SCHOOL Night Classes. Catalogue on Request 
624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY e Eldorado 5-7871 


Day and 


CERAMIC ATELIER 
A POTTERY WORKSHOP 


Instructions in ceramics 
Clays, glazes, kilns, etc. 
All pottery supplies 
Write for booklet 


EUGENE DEUTSCH, 923 No. LA SALLE, CHICAGO 


OUR MISTAKE! 


Last month in this space we quite wrongly gave 
the 1938 prices for special Student Group Sub- 
scription Rates. They're lower now! We stand 


CORRECTED 


ON THE BACK COVER 


* 
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pictures, are other stated requisites. Drawings must b 


submitted with applications. Detailed information may 
obtained from the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


will be formally presented to He Wichita Museum at} 
Wichita, Kansas. If the collection, which will be augmented 
each year, expands under ~as intelligent guidance as | 
manifested in its inauguration, the Wichita Museum will) 
have an assemblage which should serve as example and}, 
inspiration to all who are concerned with the perpetuation) 
and encouragement of American painting at its best. 
Purchases made this Fall are as follows: Hecate’s Court,} 
pastel, by Peggy Bacon; and the oils, Promised Land, Long 
Island by Louis Bouché; Beach Scene by Guy Péne du Bois; 
Billy Smith by Thomas Eakins; Luxembourg Gardens by} 
William J. Glackens; Portrait of the Painter's Wife y . 
Alexander James; Skyways by Henry Mattson; As Ships d 
Sailing By by Maurice Prendergast. Acquired two years 
ago, and announced at the time, were: December Twilight, 
water color, by Charles Burchfield; oils, Kansas Cornfield 
by John Steuart Curry; The Blue Chair by George Grosz; 
Five A. M. by Edward Hopper; Mike McTeague by George 
Luks; Sandwiches by Reginald Marsh; In Western Garb by 
Henry Varnum Poor; and Hudson Sky by John Sloan. 4 


“ 


People in Art 
: 


Carl Zigrosser, who has been associated for many years | 
with the Weyhe Gallery in New York, and whose book, | 
Six Centuries of Fine Prints (Covici-Friede, New Yorks 
1937) is one of the best in the field, will go to the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art as Curator of Prints. é 

Henry W. Kent, who has been a member of the staff of thal 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York since 1905, will 
retire as Secretary, the end of the year. He will be suc- 
ceeded by G. Lauder Greenway, now Assistant Sec- | 
retary. ; 

Horace H. F. Jayne, Director of the University Museum, | 
Philadelphia, will become Vice-Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum in January, thus filling a newly created 
position. 

Laurence S. Harrison, for many years connected with the 
International Business Machines Corporation has been 
appointed to assume the business management of the 
Metropolitan Museum, serving under the Director. He 
fills the vacancy in the administration caused by the 
death of Bradford Robinson this Fall. 

Peppino Mangravite, well known artist and educator, is” 
teaching a newly organized class in mural painting at the } 


Art Institute of Chicago. Instruction includes mural de-_ 
(Continued on page 654) fi 
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ART AND 
HE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


(Continued from page 639) 


APPENDIX 


) THAT THE reader may draw his own conclusions, I append a list of 
ie fellowships awarded in the field of art since the Foundation first 
gan functioning in 1926. The year of each fellow’s award is given. 
indicates that the fellowship was subsequently renewed. And unless 


| therwise noted, the fellowship was granted for a full year. 
: PAINTERS 
“ngarola, Anthony. 1928 Johnson, John Theodore. 1929 
}mest, Bernard P. 1940 Jones, Joe. 1937 
ianco, Pamela. 1930 Klitgaard, Georgina. 1933(6 
isttran, Emil. 1931 mos.) 
ho Arnold. 1933 Kuniyoshi, Yasuo. 1935(6 mos. 
-lanch, Lucille. 1933 R) 
lume, Peter. 1932(R) Lebrun, Federico. 1936(R) 
| oe Aaron. 1936(R) Lewis, Monty. 1930 
jouché, Louis. 1933 Mangravite, Peppino. 1932(R) 
‘irook, Alexander. 1931(6 mos.) | Mattson, Henry E. 1935 
arroll, John. 1927 McCrady, John. 1939 
Jorbino, Jon. 1936(R) McFee, Henry Lee. 1940 
| ‘ovarrubias, Miguel. 1933(R) Mechau, Frank A., Jr. 1934(R) 
triss, Francis. 1934 Mitchell, Glen. 1926(R) 
Jasburg, Andrew. 1932 Motley, Archibald J., Jr. 1929 
Dehn, Adolf. 1939 Ochtman, Dorothy. 1927 
‘iene, Ernest. 1932(6 mos.) O’Hara, Eliot. 1928 
‘redenthal, David. 1938(R) Olds, Elizabeth. 1926 
yanso, Emil. 1933 Pollet, Joseph. 1931 
jassner, Mordi. 1929(R) Robinson, Ione. 1931 
yottlieb, Harry. 1931 Rosenthal, Doris. 1931(R) 
Jreene, J. Barry. 1929 Schwarz, Frank. 1926 
preenstein, Benjamin. 1932 Smith, Jacob Getlar. 1929 
xropper, William. 1937 Tracy, Elizabeth. 1940 
7rosz, George. 1937(R) Trentham, Eugene. 1939 
dartley, Marsden. 1932 
SCULPTORS 
3arthé, Richmond. 1940 Lee, Arthur. 1931(6 mos.) 
3en-Shmuel, Ahron. 1937(R) Loeb, Sidney. 1929 
“ash, Harold. 1937(R) Lux, Gwen. 1933 
leCoux, Janet. 1938(R) Maldarelli, Oronzio. 1931 
Duble, Lu. 1937(R) Moore, E. Bruce. 1929(R) 
Mairbanks, Avard. 1927 . Nakian, Reuben. 1931 
fields, Mitchell. 1932(R) Noguchi, Isamu. 1927(R) 
‘lannagan, John B. 1932 Salemme, Antonio. 1932(R) 
slickman, Maurice. 1934 Tarleton, Mary L. 1933 
slinsky, Vincent. 1935 Turner, Raymond. 1928 
dovannes, John. 1940 Wickey, Harry. 1939(R) 
GRAPHIC ARTISTS 
Auerbach-Levy, William. 1928 Hartman, Rosella. 1934(R) 
(6 mos.) Paimer, Herman. 1940 
3acon, Peggy. 1934(Summer) Petrina, Carlotta. 1933(6 mos. R) 
3arrett, Lawrence L. 1940 Spiegel, Doris. 1928 
chamberlain, Samuel. 1927 Stavenitz, Alexander R. 1931 
took, Howard. 1932(R) Sternberg, Harry. 1936 
dandforth, Thomas. 1930 
CERAMICS, GLASS STAINED GLASS 
Walters, Carl. 1935(R) White, Francis R. 1930 


-RINTING, BOOK DESIGN 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


MicLucas, Mary McRae. 1930 Reeves, Ruth. 1940 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
1940 Weston, Edward. 1937(R) 


)vans, Walker. 


1] 


ree Hill” 
PAINTINGS and WATER COLORS dy 


WALT DEHNER 


NOVEMBER 4th to 23rd 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FIRST EASTERN EXHIBITION 


FLETCHER MARTIN 


OIL PAINTINGS NOV. 11-30 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVENUE (bet. 57 and 58 Sts.) NEW YORK 


Exhibition of Paintings 
Antonio P. Martino 


November 12th— December 2nd 
MACBETH GALLERY 
Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN « GREEK » ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL « RENAISSANCE 


PAINTINGS 
11 RUE ROYALE 


JACOB 
HIRSCH 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 


READER INTEREST! 


The Magazine of Art leads the field in 
active reader interest . . . that’s why 


advertisers get results in our pages 


An essential book 
for all artists and art lovers 


TORSO OF HILDA (DETAIL) BY EUGENE SPEICHER 
One of the many plates in Years of Art 


I, YOUR ART LIBRARY, LARGE OR SMALL, PUBLIC OR PERSONAL? 

Whatever it is, your section on American art is incomplete until it 
includes YEARS OF ART: The Story of the Art Students’ League of 
New York. Any history of the Art Students’ League is automatically 
an “inside” history of American art at the time of its greatest growth— 
the story of a unique institution and an evaluation of the institution’s 
place in American art. In short, a book you cannot afford to miss. 

For sixty-five years the Art Students’ League has been in the fore- 
front of American art progress, and its story unfolds against a rich 
panorama of customs, manners, trends—all of which affected American 
art and, by the same token, the League. With wit and perception, 
Mr. Landgren pictures the American art scene through the perspective 
of the League, giving special emphasis to the great painters who studied 
or taught, or both, at the League—William Merritt Chase, Kenyon Cox, 
Thomas Eakins, Frank Duveneck, John Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, 
Thomas Dewing, Robert Henri, George Bellows, John Sloan and numer- 
ous others who contributed to the prestige of the League and who live 
in the pages of this book. 

As a book YEARS OF ART is an exceptional publishing event, and 
promises to be among the most beautiful books of the year. Fully 
illustrated with scenes of the League’s development, it also contains an 
album of seventy-two full-page reproductions of the works of outstand- 
ing artists connected with the League—an album which is in itself a 
valuable survey of American art. 


Years of Art 


The Story of the Art Students’ League 
of New York 


BY MARCHAL E. LANDGREN 


The coupon below will bring you a first edition of YEARS OF 
ART. Order your copy today! 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me postpaid a first edition copy of Years of Art: the Story 
of the Art Students’ League of New York. I enclose $4.50. 


Name 


Address 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 646) 


and illustrator of children’s books) one has an exception® | 
document. 

The volume’s chief interest is in the realm of yout 
psychology, despite the recurrent expression of her loy 
for drawing and her determination to be an artist. As shi 
herself says in the introduction, “all the usual juvenilitie | 
are in the record: “the slang and silliness, the girlish gus \ 
and-crush, the introspection, the agonizing over love, thi 
youthful arrogance and turgidity.” Because the young giil 
expressed herself so vividly, the uninhibited result, wit! 
which the artist has not tampered save to eliminate repeti} 
tions and inconsequential detail (and the elimination coull 
have gone farther) gives an authentic picture of adolescen} 
development. One is in fact surprised that Miss Gag coul 
view her former self with such detachment as to pe nil 
publication of the diary, not because there are any passage] 
a la Rousseau or Powys (her ideals of behavior would hay) 
done credit to a nun) but because she must have felt 
though she were betraying the confidence of a trusting child 

One cannot expect a genuine diary to be as readable aj 
a conscious autobiography or work of fiction; for example} 
Jolaén Foldes’. Prelude to Love, of a year or two ago, writter| 
in the form of a seventeen-year-old girl’s diary, has thy 
continuity of a novel. However, what Growing Pains may| 
lack in readability, it compensates for in freshness an | 
authenticity. 

The book has a sympathetic foreword by Carl Zigrossei 

and numerous illustrations, both half tones and line cu 5| 
the majority being sketches Miss Gag made during the yea ‘ 
her diary covers. 
CONCERNED OVER THE fact that millions of tourists, visiting 
the city of Washington, “stand reverently on spots [in the 
Capitol] that have been hallowed by historic events, but 
seldom . . . wonder whose genius made possible such spots 
to hallow,” I. T. Frary of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
undertook to record the story of the “men involved in the 
three-quarters-of-a-century building operation.” 

In an engaging, informal style, Mr. Frary gives a well- 
rounded picture of the times as well as the men. He begins 
with the history of the selection of Washington’s site, the 
struggles of L’Enfant and Ellicott, and the infant capital’s 
humble beginnings as recorded in contemporary letters. 
Details of the architectural competition for the Capitol 
building, labor troubles, the war of 1812, etc., give unity to 
the individual biographies. Not only Thornton, Latrobe, 
Bulfinch, and their successors to the present day, but the 
sculptors and other men associated with them are con- 
sidered. There is also a chronology of the Capitol in brief 
paragraphs and nearly a hundred half-tone plates including 


rtraits of the men, architectural designs, views of the 
\pitol in various periods, and related subjects. 

“Although he introduces some new material, Mr. Frary’s 
ief contribution is in reducing to a single volume informa- 
jn gathered from many sources, some of them inaccessible 
“the average reader. Of these he provides an extensive 


ibliography. 


rawing Self-Taught 


»w to Draw Trees. By Gregory Brown. 


Dw to Draw Birds. By Raymond Sheppard. London and New York, 
11940. Studio Publications. Price $1.00 each. 


URTHER EVIDENCE OF Britain’s magnificent imperturb- 
vility in its present holocaust is the stream of publications 
n subjects as remote from the idea of war, as trees and 
srds. Two more little volumes in the series of how to 
‘arn arts and crafts, arrived recently. How to Draw Trees 
y Gregory Brown is written in a gentle, professorial manner, 
s though the reader, pencil in hand, were sitting before a 
‘lected tree, with the instructor looking over his shoulder. 
/aymond Sheppard’s How to Draw Birds has an equally 
‘formal teacher-to-pupil tone. Both have numerous illus- 
‘ations reproduced from the authors’ drawings of their 
pspective subjects; and in each instance, they are tech- 
ically competent and wholly representational in the tradi- 
‘on of British art. 


rt in Small Doses 


asterpieces of Art Portfolio Reproductions of Dutch School of Painting. 
Introduction by Christopher Lazare. New York, 1940. Price 50c. 


\hinese Bronzes 
fodern Sculpture 


‘oulouse-Lautrec. Picture Books with text and illustrations. Chicago, 
1940. The Art Institute of Chicago. Price 15c each. 


PORTFOLIO OF reproductions of the Dutch school of paint- 
ng, with a brief introductory text by Christopher Lazare, 


nd paragraph biographies of the artists, is the first of a 
eries to cover all the great schools of art, to be issued by 


he publishers of the catalogs, booklets, and reproductions 
old at the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition of the New York 
World’s Fair. 

The chief value of the portfolio is that it makes available 
n sixteen excellent half-tone plates, paintings which are 
n most instances privately owned. The printed surface of 
he plates is 7 x 9 inches or thereabouts. 

Fourteen of the paintings reproduced, were shown at the 
940 Exhibition, and ten of them were illustrated in the 
fficial catalog, but the cuts were all smaller, and in a few 
nstances, not as clear as those in the portfolio. 

Mr. Lazare’s comprehensive introduction contains a few 
tartling statements such as “Dutch School, last and per- 
laps greatest period in the history of painting” and “Ruis- 
lael is considered by many as second only to Rembrandt 


vithin the Dutch School.” 


} 


j 


Phaidon Art Books 


These handsome volumes are without doubt the most 
amazing value in art books. Each is a superb example of 
bookmaking and fine reproduction, both in black and 
white and in color. Each is a ‘gold mine’ for the student 
and lover of art who appreciates thoroughness in crafts- 
manship and books devoted to the works of great masters. 


THE SCULPTURES of MICHELANGELO 


All his sculptures are reproduced here in whole and in detail. 
10$ x 144. 145 plates in monochrome photogravure. 55 illus- 
trations in the introduction. $3.00 


THE PAINTINGS of MICHELANGELO 


All his paintings are reproduced here in whole and in detail. 
10% x 14}. 40 pages letterpress, 170 reproductions in mono- 
chrome photogravure. 2 folding plates. $3.00 


BOTTICELLI 


A complete introduction to one of Italy's most attractive early 
Renaissance painters whose charm lay in his color and his 
detail. 101 reproductions in monochrome photogravure and 
with magnificent color plates. 10$ x 144. $3.00 


CEZANNE 


Introduction by Fritz Novotny. 126 paintings and drawings 
reproduced in monochrome photogravure and with color plates. 
103 x 14}. $3.00 


THE CIVILIZATION of the 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


By Jacob Burckhardt. A comprehensive selection illustrating 
every aspect of Italian Renaissance culture at its zenith. 421 
illustrations. 7¢ x 10}. 640 pages. $2.50 


THE PAINTINGS of EL GRECO 


Introduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. 245 plates, 13 in color. 
A splendid representation of the works of this distinctly orig- 
inal and religious painter of the late Renaissance period. 83 x 
113. $3.00 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


Introduction by Wilhelm Uhde. 118 paintings reproduced in 
monochrome photogravure and with color plates. 10¢ x 14. 


MASTERPIECES of EUROPEAN R200 
PAINTING IN AMERICA 


Edited by Hans Tietze. Over 300 reproductions of famous Euro- 
pean paintings owned in private and public collections in 
America. 352 pages 72 x 104. $3.00 


RODIN 


119 plates of reproduction in monochrome photogravure show- 
ing all his famous works. Short history of his life. 10% x 144. 


RUBENS 70 


Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson. A choice selection from 
Rubens’ paintings, drawings and oil sketches. 232 reproduc- 
tions. (6 color plates, 7 folding plates.) 74 x 11. $2.50 


COMING 
THE SCULPTURES of DONATELLO 


Contains an abundance of detail and some reproductions shown 
in the same size as the originals. 107 x 14%. 145 plates in mono- 
chrome photogravure. $3.00 


ROMAN PORTRAITS 


120 plates in monochrome photogravure depicting the excel- 
lence of Roman portraiture. Many illustrations in the Intro- 
duction. 10? x 14}. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 


or from the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


= 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MACFARLAND & HEATON 


289 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 5-2380 


As Advertising Representatives 
for the 


MAGAZINE or ART 


The Editorial and Circulation Offices Are 
Located in the Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Standard Engraving Co. 


Officeal Photo-Engravers to 
the MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for } 
all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 


1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO has recently made an e} 
cursion into the publication of what one might term al 
appreciation in tablet form.’ It has issued the first thn 
numbers in a series of picture books on works of art in #} 
Institute’s collections. Each is composed of about fiftes 
pages, 5 x 7 inches in size and from five hundred to a thousaz| 
words of text, with twelve or more illustrations in phot} 
gravure. One inevitably compares these with similar pi | 
lications of other museums, such as New York’s Me | 
politan and the Victoria and Albert in London, which us¢ 
to have nearly fifty picture books for approximately tl 
same price each, as the Art Institute’s. The last mentiond 
are much briefer, but no less knowledgeable. Only an expe} 
can condense a gallon of subject matter to a gill of expressiol 

The authors of the Art Institute’s booklets are anon} 
mous, but one assumes they were prepared by the curato} 
of the respective departments. Modern Sculpture giyi) 
thumb-nail sketches of twelve sculptors from Carpeat} 
to Robert Laurent, describing their individual contributioy, 
to their medium. Chinese Bronzes offers numerous fae} 
about shapes and uses, decorations and patines. The text ¢ 
Toulouse-Lautrec is so streamlined that despite the remarl} 
able amount of biographical and critical detail, it sound 
slightly breathless, as though the writer were docentin 
a group around the gallery. But this may be due merel 
to contrast with the superb monograph on Toulouse-Lautri 
which the Institute issued in 1930. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 650) 
sign, technical processes, the chemistry of pigments, an 
other supplementary subjects. Also added to the facult 
of the Institute are Alfonso Iannelli, to teach indus 
trial design in the evening school; Paul Schweikher an 
L. Morgan Yost, to teach architecture in the day school 
and Quill Monroe, to teach dress design. . 

Herbert Barnett succeeds Umberto Romano as head ¢ 
the Worcester Museum Art School. Mr. Romano re 
signed because of ill health. Mr. Barnett studied at th 
Rhode Island School of Design and the School of th 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Recently he has heli 
private classes in New York and Rockport. : 

Fletcher Martin, who incidentally is having his first one 
man show in New York this month, is teaching fresco, oil 
and life classes at the University of lowa. Emil Ganss 
has joined the staff, also, to teach oil, water color, an 
print-making. Alden F. Megrew, formerly of Lawrene 
College, teaches art history as well as assisting in th 
editing of Parnassus, under the editorship of Leste 
Longman, at the University. 

Wallace S. Baldinger, formerly head of the art depart 
ment at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, is now heat 


ite) - 


of Lawrence College Art Department; Howard Church, 
painter and teacher, succeeds him at Washburn. 
verett Spruce, Texas artist and former Registrar of the 
‘Dallas Art Museum, is the latest addition to the aug- 
‘mented teaching staff of the University of Texas Art De- 
partment. New appointees include Gibson Danes, Assist- 
tant Professor of Art History; Arne Randall, Assistant 
Professor of Art Education; Edgar Taylor, Eugene 
Trentham, and Constance Forsyth, instructors. Miss 
Forsyth also serves as curator in charge of exhibitions. 
Mr. Trentham, it will be recalled, was a Guggenheim 
Fellowship winner for 1939-40. 
‘arner Williams, Chicago sculptor and designer, has been 
appointed artist-in-residence at Culver Military Academy, 
j Culver, Indiana—a departure, as far as we know, for 
preparatory schools. 
arl Eric Lindin, who has devoted himself for almost a 
quarter of a century to promoting the arts, and, more 
specifically, to the affairs of the Woodstock Artists Associa- 
tion, has resigned as President of the organization which 
he helped to establish in the New York art colony. Jud- 


son D. Smith also resigned as Secretary-Treasurer. 


RE. COLUMBIAN ANDEAN ART 
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: 
| NOTES 


tone by main force under the direction of an official, who stands upon 
ae stone. There is agony in the picture, and the stone itself is weeping 
lood. This curious codex contains scores of pictures which put one in 
uind of the work of George Cruikshank and of that of James Thurber 
1 a most amazing way. See: Poma de Ayala, 1936; and Tello, 1939. 
‘he original manuscript is, or was until the ‘German invasion, in The 
toyal Library, Copenhagen. I hope that it is there still. 

Father Fernando Montesinos, who flourished between 1600 and 1640, 
ells a good deal about Incaic building methods in his Chapter Four. 
ee: Montesinos, 1920, pp. 19-20. 

2 Defensive garments wadded with cotton were known and used both 
1 Peru and in Mexico. See: Cobo, 1890-1893, Book XIV, Ch. ix; Mon- 
esinos, 1920, Ch. x; Prescott, 1847, I pp. 72-73. I have seen, in museums 
1 Peru, pieces of wadded cotton cloth that were probably fragments of 
added cotton tunics like this one. 

5 There is, for example, a small class of Early Chimu pots which have 
he human forearm and hand as their shape, most realistically rendered. 
ee a splendid example in Wassermann-San Blas, 1939, Figure 171, and 
thers in Lehmann and Doering, 1924, Plates 66 and 67. 

4 The reader who desires to see more of Early Chimu art than can be 
resented here should consult the works cited in Note 4 of my first 
rticle (in the September number of the MAGAZINE OF ART), and 
9 them he should add: Harcourt, 1924: Muelle, 1933, 1936, 1937, and 
938; Wassermann-San Blas, 1938. 

5 For Early Nazca art see, in addition to the works cited in Note 4 of 
ry first article, the following: Yacovleff, 1931, 1932, 1932b, 1933, 1933b; 
‘acovleff and Muelle, 1932, 1934; Yacovleff and Herrera, 1934-35; 
sadaracco, 1936; Delgado, 1937. It is a pleasure to draw attention here 
9 the works of a few of the new and important group of Peruvian 
rchaeologists whose labors are far less well known to students in this 
ountry than they deserve to be. Those cited here may all be found in 
he pages of the very excellent Revista del Museo Nacional of which 
omplete files may be seen in the Library of Congress, in the libraries 
f the Peabody Museum, Harvard, the American Museum of Natural 
listory, and in others of equal standing. See also: Wassermann-San 
‘las, 1938. 

(Continued on page 657) 


Col. Christie Miss West 
by Raeburn by Lawrence 


REPLICAS IN OIL of Famous Paintings not available in 


any other form. Our series of exclusive Masterpieces 
painted to order in any size at moderate prices. Write 
for illustrated brochure. 


Large collections of Prints in various sizes by 
contemporary Americans — 


also Cézanne, Degas, Gauguin, Manet, Matisse, Renoir, 
etc. 


SEND KOR FREE LIS iio 


ceTHE HOUSE OF ART 
33 West 34th Street, New York 


EPSTEIN 


tells his life story! 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ART BOOK THIS YEAR 


LET THERE BE SCULPTURE 
by Jacob Epstein 


With : The most 


controversial 


reproductions 
of many & pes wees sculptor of 

of Epstein’s : SA our times 
Famous i i tells his vivid 


pieces. NO an Fa life story 
$5.00 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


A.Bany, New YORK 

Albany Institute of Science, Art & History: 
Artists of Western New York; Nov. 13-Dec. 
8. Paintings by Don J. Stevens; Nov. 13-24. 
Water Colors by George Cole; Nov. 27- 
Dec. 8. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Mahonri 
Young Retrospective; to Nov. 24. Design in 
Architecture; Noy. 15-Dec. 30. Design in 
the Landscape. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College: City Planning (AFA); to 
Noy. 15. 

Ausurn, New York 

Cayuga Museum: China & Porcelain. Oriental 
Rugs. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Scenes & Char- 
acters from The Long Voyage Home Painted 
in Hollywood by Benton, Biddle, Chapin, 
Fiene, Philipp, Quintanilla, Schreiber, Soyer, 
& Wood; Nov. 1-29. Baltimore Water Color 
Club; Nov. 1-24. Sculpture by Carl Milles; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 29. Artists Union of Balti- 
more; Nov. 29-Dec. 29. 

Walters Art Gallery: French 18th-Century 
Sculpture; to Dec. 2. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehigh University: Circulating Picture Club of 
Allentown; Nov. 1-24. 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 

Indiana University: Paintings, Prints, Water 
Colors of Onya Latour Collection; to Nov. 30. 

BLoomrieLp Hitis, MicHicaNn 

Cranbrook Institute of Science: Masks; to Nov. 
16. 

Boston, MAssaACHUSETTS 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts: American Prints; 
to Nov. 17. 

Institute of Modern Art: Paintings, Prints, 
Tapestries, Ceramics, Illustrated Books by 
Rouault; Nov. 1-30. 

BRADENTON, FLorIDA 

Memorial Pier Gallery: Manatee County Art 
League Members’ Work; Noy. 1-18. Con- 
temporary American Exhibition; Nov. 25- 
Dec. 14. 

Brookiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Art Finds a Way; Noy. 1- 
Jan. 2. Theatre, Opera & Music Hall Scenes 
by Degas, Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, 
Manet, Daumier, & Others; to Noy. 17. Com- 
memorative Glass. Political Cartoons; to 
Dec. 1. The Nativity in Art; Nov. 22-Jan. 5. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: 60 Paintings from the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; to Dec. 2. 
Line in Art; to Dee. 2. 

BurLincTon, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Modern Etchings. WPA 
Exhibition; Noy. 1-30. 

Butre, MonTana 

Butte Art Center: WPA Etchings & Drypoints 
by Kupferman & Green; Nov. 8-29. Oils, 
Water Colors, Drawings by William Stand- 
ing; Nov. 1-30. 

Cuartorre, Norra CARoLina 

Mint Museum of Art: Art of the North Amer- 
ican Indian; Noy. 1-15. Paintings & Etchings 
by Milan Petrovic; Nov. 15-Dec. 1 

Cuicaco, ILLrNors 

Art Institute of Chicago: 51st Annual of Amer- 
ican Paintings & Sculpture; Nov. 14-Jan. 5. 
Japanese Prints; to Dec. 20, Self-Portraiture 
through the Ages; to Jan. 15. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Oils by Wm. E. 
Mosby. Portraits by F. R. Harper; Novy. 1-30, 
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Mandel Brothers: 4th Annual Exhibition of 
Miniature Prints by the Chicago Society of 
Etchers; Nov. 4-30. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: The 15th Century in 
Northern Europe; to Nov. 10. 15th & 16th- 
Century Woodcuts; to Nov. 10. Prints & 
Drawings by Rouault; to Nov. 10. Designs 
for Historical American Interiors; to Nov. 
17. 47th Annual of American Art; to Dec. 
1. Three Modern Sculptors; to Dec. 1. 
Lithographs by George Bellows; Nov. 16- 
Jan. 5. Miniature Prints; Nov. 16-Jan. 5. 
Contemporary Prints & Drawings; Noy. 16- 
Jan. 5. Original Drawings by American 
Humorists; Nov. 30-Dec. 29. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Paintings by Emile Walters; 
Nov. 1-30. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 13th Annual Ohio 
Printmakers Exhibit; to Nov. 10. French 
16th & 17-Century Prints; to Noy. 17. Hollis 
French Collection of American Silver; Nov. 
6-Dec. 29. Picasso Exhibition; Nov. 7-Dec. 8. 
Contemporary English Wood Engravings; 
Nov. 19-Dec. 29. 

CotumBus, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Oils by George 
Bellows; Nov. 1-6. 31st Annual of Colum- 
bus Art League; Nov. 12-Dec. 10. 

CosHocton, OuI0 

Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum: Athletics & 
Festivals of Greece (AFA); Nov. 22-Dec. 7. 
Making of a Contemporary Film; Novy. 11- 
Dec. 2. 

Datias, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Frederick 
Taubes; Noy. 1-30. Bertha Landers. Hari 
Kidd; Nov. 10-23. Silk Screen Prints; Nov. 
3-30. Modern French Painters; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 14. Olin Travis; Nov. 24-Dec. 7 

Dayton, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: 14th Annual Ohio Print- 
makers Exhibition; Nov. 1-30. 

DELAWARE, OHIO 

Ohio Wesleyan University: Philadelphia Water 
Color Rotary (AFA); Nov. 7-30. 

DeNvER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: Wax Portraits by Ethel 
Frances Mundy; Noy. 1-15. Paintings by 
Connie Holden; Nov. 16-30. 

Detroit, MIcHIGAN 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Michigan Artists 
Annual; Noy. 12-Dec. 10. 

DurHam, NortH CAROLINA 

Duke University: Water Colors by Sanford 
Ross (AFA); Nov. 7-30. 

Evmira, New York 

Arnot Art Gallery: Paintings by The Eight 
(AFA); Nov. 3-24. 

Essex Fetits, New JERSEY 

James R. Marsh Gallery: Paintings by New 
Jersey Artists; to Nov. 15. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Society of Fine Arts & History: Icelandic Art 
(AFA); Nov. 7-30. 

FircHpurc, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg Art Center: Art for the Home Ex- 
hibition; Novy. 1-Dec. 1. 

Fort Wayne, INDIANA 

Fort Wayne Museum: Small Oils (AFA); 
Nov. 7-30. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Paintings by Svet- 
oslav Roerich; Novy. 3-30. 

GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 

Delta Art Center: Water Colors of The Indus- 
trial Scene; to Noy. 13. Water Colors by 


Colors by Charles Thwaites, Elizabeth “ 
rell, Ethel Spears, Ferdinand Lo Pinto, Lou) 
Ribak; Nov. 13-Dec. 24. || 

Hacerstown, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum of Fine | 
Paintings by Waldo Peirce; Nov. 10-Dee. | 
Philadelphia Plastic Club Rotary; Nov. lj 
Dec. 1. 

Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT i) 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Soby Collection of Mo 
ern Paintings; to Nov. 10. The Theatre j 
the Museum; to Noy. 29. Ballet: Its Histo 
Art & Practice; Nov. 11-Dec. 2. 

Houston, TExas 

Houston Art Museum: 16th Annual of Work, 
Houston Artists; Nov. 3-24. d 

Towa~Ciry, Iowa 

State Dutecrsey of Iowa: East-Midwest Sho 
Nov. 1-21.. Lithographs & Etchings by Em 
Ganso; Noy. 1-30. 

Kansas Cry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: 7th Annual Swale 
stakes Show; Nov. 10-Dec. 2. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Paintings ny 
Charles Woodbury; Noy. 1-30. German 15tl 
Century Prints; Nov. 1-30. 

La GRANDE, OREGON : 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center: Index ¢ 
American Design; to Noy. 18. Oils from Ne} 
York World’s Fair; Nov. 18-Dec. 9. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

University of Kansas: Water Colors by Birge 
Sandzen; Nov. 1-30. Mural Designs (AFA). 
Nov. 1-30. 

LittLeE Rock, ARKANSAS | 

Museum of Fine Arts: 2nd Annual by Arka 
Painters & Sculptors; Nov. 1-30. * 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles County Museum: Paintings b 
Edna Reindel; Nov. 1-29. Edouard Vysek: 
Memorial; Nov. 15-Dec. 29. Walt Disne 
Show; Nov. 27-Jan. 1. 20th Annual of Cal 
feral Water Color Society; to Nov. 10. 

Foundation of Western Art: 8th Annual Exhib 
tion of Southern California Art; to Nov. 2: 

Mapison, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Prints by Kaethe Kollwit 
(AFA); to Nov. 18. 7th Annual Wisconsi 
Salon of Art; Nov 20-Dec. 13. 

Mancuester, New HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery of Art: Paintings by Fug 
Vail. Contemporary Handwoven Textile 
Drawings by William H. Littlefield. Es 
hibition of Latin-American Printing; No 
1-30. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Water Colors b 
American Painters. Contemporary Batiks b 
Missouri Artists; Nov. 1-30. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Wesleyan University: Modern Mexican Prints 
Nov. 16-29. 

Mitts CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 

Art Gallery: Mother & Child in the Fine Arts 
to Nov. 17. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Layton Art Gallery: Sketches from 48-Stat 
Mural Competition; to Noy. 30. Painting 
by Wisconsin Artists; Nov. 25-Dec. 1. 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Paintings by Robe: 
Von Neumann; Noy. 1-17. Paintings b 
Robert Philipp; Nov. 1-30. Paintings b 
Maximilian Mopp; Noy. 1-25. Soap Seulj 
ture; Nov. 4-30. Etchings & Engravings fro! 
Schuchardt Collection; Nov. 1-30. Seve 
Arts Society; Nov. 18-30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: 26th Annui 
Local Artists Exhibition; Nov. 1-Dee. 1. 

Walker Art Center: Chinese Art; Noy. 1-3 
Non-Popular Art; to Dee. 31. 
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Kelly Fitzpatrick; Nov. 1-30. Oils and Me 
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6 For Tiahuanaco II art see the works cited in Note 7 of my first 

irticle, and add to them the following: Valcarcel, 1935; Muelle and Blas, 
1938; Muelle and Wells, 1939. 
| 7See the Catalogue, by Dr. Wendell C. Bennett, of the John Wise 
Collection of Ancient Peruvian Art, shown at the Wadsworth Athe- 
jaeum, Hartford, Connecticut, March 1937. Portions of the Wise Col- 
ection have been shown in museums all over the country, notably at 
the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, in the early part of 1940. 
8 Compare: Hambidge, 1920, and Greslebin, 1934. 
_ *For Incaic art (including architecture) see, in addition to works 
sited in Notes 8, 9, and 10 of my first article, the following: Saville, 
1926; Pardo, 1939, 1939b; Jijén y Caamafio and Larrea, 1918, who 
give an account of Inca pottery in Ecuador; Valcarcel, 1934-35; Llanos, 
1936; Muelle and Blas, 1938; Franco Inojosa and Gonzdlez, 1939. 
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NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 
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Monrtcrair, NEw JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: 10th Annual New Jer- 
sey State Exhibition; Nov. 3-24. 

MorcGaNntTown, WEST VIRGINIA 

Morgantown Art Center: Oriental Sketches by 
Raymond Creekmore; to Nov. 11. Spanish 
Colonial Arts & Crafts; Nov. 11-Dec. 2. 

Musxkecon, MIcHIcAN 

Hackley Gallery: 50 American Water Colors 
(AFA) ; Nov. 1-28. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Museum: Prints by Contemporary 
Artists; Noy. 1-30. American Primitive 
Paintings; Nov. 1-30. 

New Haven, CoNNECTICUT . 

Yale University Art Gallery: Contemporary 
British Painting; Nov. 6-Dec. 8. 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Knitting; to Noy. 15. 
French Houses; Nov. 1-30. 

Connecticut College Library: Fifty Books of the 
Year; to Nov. 16. 

New Or.LEANS, LOUISIANA 

Delgado Museum: Housing Here & Abroad 
(AFA); Nov. 3-24. Paintings by L. David, 
M. A. Hull, N. P. O’Brien; to Noy. 19. The 
Face of America (Museum of Modern Art) ; 


Noy. 3-24. New Orleans Art League & 
Louisiana Society of Etchers; Nov. 21-Dec. 
Wis 


New York City 

American Fine Arts Building, 215 W. 57th St.: 
Work by New York Artists & Craftsmen for 
Art Week; Nov. 25-Dec. 1. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St.: 
Prints by Walter S. Knapp. Paintings by 
Edith Abbot. Landscapes by Ethel M. Dana; 
Noy. 4-16. Paintings by Ada Guaimo; Noy. 
18-30. 


Paintings & 


Artists’ Gallery, 113 West 13th St.: Gouaches 
by Joseph Solman; to Noy. 11. Primitive 
Paintings by Ruth Livingston. Constructions 


by Theodore Roszak; Nov. 12-25. Sculpture 
by Leo Amino. Paintings by James Lechay; 
Nov. 26-Dec. 9. : 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Paintings by Students of Thomas Benton; 
Noy. 1-15. Paintings by Philip Reisman; 
Noy. 18-Dec. 2. A Budget Show of Art; Nov. 
25-Jan. 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 East 57th St.: Paintings 
by Contemporary Americans; Noy. 1-30. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, 101 W. 58th St.: 
Collection of European Art from 1500-1940; 

Nov. 1-30. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 
The Post Impressionists; to Nov. 9. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Paul Klee; to 
Nov. 9. Franz Marc; Nov. 11-30. 

Buffa Gallery, 58 W. 57th St.: Norwegian Land- 
scapes by William H. Singer, Jr.; to Nov. 16. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57th St.: Rafaelli; 
Nov. 1-30. 

Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Ave.: Early 
Chinese Potteries & Porcelain; Nov. 1-30. 
Clay Club Gallery, 4 W. 8th St.: City Life in 

Sculpture; to Nov. 16. 

Collectors of American Art, Inc., 38 W. 57th 
St.; Group Exhibition; Noy. 1-30. Selections 
for Distribution to Members; to Dec. 10. 

Columbia University: Paintings, Gouaches & 
Drawings by Harry Carnohan; to Nov. 15. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57th St.: Paintings 
by Valetta Swann. Group Exhibition: to 
Nov. 16 

Cooper Union, Cooper Square: Shells & Deco- 
ration; Nov. 18-Dec. 24. 


Durand-Ruel, 12 KE. 57th St.: 
Paris; to Nov. 16. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St.: Portraits by 
Lois Williams. Water Colors by Frederic 
Whitaker; to Nov. 10. Paintings by Virginia 
Beresford. Water Colors by Harold Weston; 
to Nov. 24. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St.: Paintings by 
Ruth P. Taylor; Noy. 4-16. Paintings by 
Marion Monks Chase; Nov. 18-30. 

Findlay Galleries, Inc., 69 E. 57th St.: Ballet 
Paintings by Clarence Busch; Nov. 14-30. 
Fine Art Galleries, 215 W. 57th St.: 27th Ex- 
hibition by Allied Artists of America ; to 

Nov. 12. 

Four Sixty Park Avenue Gallery: Portraits by 
William Draper; Nov. 11-23. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57th St.: 
by Georg Merkel; Nov. 6-30. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.: Annual Founder’s Show; to Nov. 7. 
Paintings by H. Dudley Murphy & Nellie L. 
Murphy; to Nov. 9. Prints by British & 
French Artists in Service; Novy. 5-23. Seri- 
graph Prints; to Nov. 16. Paintings by 
Jessie Arms Botke; Nov. 12-23. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 5th Ave.: Primitive 
Italian, German, Flemish & French Engrav- 
ings; to Nov. 9. Early American Views; 
Nov. 11-30. Etchings & Drawings by R. W. 
Woiceske; Nov. 11-30. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St.: 
ings by Courbet; Nov. 4-Dec. 7. 

Holland House, Radio City: Modern Dutch 
Art; to Nov. 7. 


Paintings of 


Paintings 


Paint- 


M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St.: Paintings 
of London; to Nov. 16. 
Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Aye.: Paintings 


& Water Colors by Walt Dehner; Noy. 4-23. 
Mahonri Young Retrospective; Nov. 25-Dec. 
21. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.: Recent 
Paintings by Salvador Dali; from Noy. 19. 
Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 

Antonio P. Martino; Nov. 12-Dec. 2. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Early 
Paintings by Giorgio de Chirico; to Nov. 23. 
Paintings by Loren Maclver; Nov. 25-Dec. 14. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 
82nd St.: Paintings & Prints by Living 
American Artists; Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Carriage 
Designs; to Dec. 29. Water Colors by Edgar 
W. Jenney; from Noy. 16. Woodcuts. Med- 
ieval Arts & Armor (at The Cloisters). 
The Art of the Jeweler; from Nov. 20. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Fletcher Martin; Noy. 11-30. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Water Colors 
by Allen Ingles Palmer; to Noy. 9. 

Montross Gallery, 785 5th Ave.: Water Colors 
by Gladys Rokos; Nov. 4-16. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St.: Water Colors 
by Gregory D. Ivy; Nov. 4-16. Paintings by 
Bertha Remick; Nov. 18-30. 

Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. & 
103rd St.: Architectural Wonders of Their 
Day; from Nov. 19. From Broadway to 
Hollywood; from Nov. 19. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Oils, 
Water Colors, Drawings by Candido Porti- 
nari; to Nov. 17. Work by Frank Lloyd 
Wright & David Wark Griffith; from Nov. 7. 

New Art Circle, 543 Madison Ave.: 
of Modern Painting; Noy. 1-30. 

New York Historical Society, Central Park 
West & 76th St.: American Presidential Cam- 
paigns Jefferson to McKinley; to Noy. 10. 

New York Public Library, 5th & 42nd St.: 250th 
Exhibition of Prints. Recent Acquisitions. 
Drawings for Illustration; Nov. 1-30. 

James St. L. O’Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: 
by Frederic Schmid; Nov. 8-30, 


Documents 


Portraits 


Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57th St.: Oils b] 
Quita Brodhead; to Nov. 9. Recent Sculs} 
ture by José de Creeft; Nov. 18-30. i 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings bi) 
Morris Kantor; Nov. 4-23. | 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive; Con 
temporary French Art from New Yor 
World’s Fair; Nov. 3-Dec. 15. 1 

Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57th St.: 
by John Hovannes; Nov. 4-23. I 

Society of Designer-Craftsmen, 64 E. 55th St. 
Contemporary Ceramics, Furniture, Textiled 
Rugs, Metals, Jewelry, Enamel, Wood Maz) 
quetry, Light Fixtures; Noy. 3-Jan. 3. 1 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St.: Paintings oj 
Rumania by Juliet Thompson; Nov. 5-17 
Ballet & Theatre Paintings; Nov. 19-Dec. 1 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Group Shows }) 
Noy. 4-30. a 

Vendome Gallery, 59 W. 56th St.: Painting} 
by Naomi Lorne; Nov. 10-24 Group Show 
Nov. 24-Dec. 7. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th i 
St.: National Society of Mural Painters; ti} 
Nov. 20. Annual of Contemporary ae 
Painting; Nov. 27-Jan. 8. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 KE. 64th St.: i6th: Centum 
Paintings of the School of Fontainebleau. 

Norroik, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum: Paintings by Bette Beggs: 
Nov. 17-Dec. 8. Etchings & Drawings by| 
Daniel Garber; Nov. 10-Jan. 6. Ship Prints: 
to Nov. 24. 

Norris, TENNESSEE ' 

Anderson County Art Center: Self-Portraits 
Through the Ages; Nov. 3-24. 

Omana, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Paintings & Small Sculpture 
by Paul Swann; Nov. 1-30. Orrefors Glass; 
Noy. 1-25, Oils by Members of Lotus Club;| 
Nov. 2-27. 

Municipal University of Omaha: Paintings & 
Graphic Arts by Harry Gottlieb; to Dec. 1, 

Ortumwa, lowa 

Ottumwa Art Center: New York Water Colors 
by WPA Artists; Nov. 2-23. Posters & 
Photographs of Pennsylvania Crafts; Nov. 
23-30. 

Oxrorp, Mississippi 

Oxford Art Gallery: Approach to Cities— 
WPA Art Exhibit; Nov. 6-27. Paintings by 
John McCrady; Novy. 25-Dec. 16. Paintings 
& Crafts by Local Artists for National Art 
Week; Nov. 25-Dec. 2. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Leading American Water 
Colorists (AFA); to Nov. 15. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Pensacola Art Center: 
Artists; to Nov. 30. 
Kelvey; Noy. 25-Jan. 4. 

PreortA, ILLINOIS 

Peoria Public Library: Portraits of Children 
(AFA); to Nov. 10. 

PirrsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Survey of American Paint- 
ing; to Dec. 15. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by Eight Syra- 
cuse Water Colorists. Bookplates by J. J. 
Lankes; Nov. 3-27. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Design Decade Ex- 
hibition; to Nov. 16. 

PROVIDENCE, RHopDE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Con- 
temporary American & English Painting; to 
Nov. 30. 

RaveicH, NortH CAROLINA 

Raleigh Art Center: Water Colors by Gene 
Erwin; Nov. 4-18. Water Colors from WPA 
Art Program; Nov. 18-30, 


Sculptur' 


i 


Paintings by Negro 
Oils by R. H. Me- 


| Ricumonp, Vircinia 

| Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by 

Julian Binford; Nov. 6-25. Paintings by 

Elizabeth Nottingham; Nov. 26-Dec. 9. Art 

of the Silversmith; Nov. 20-Dec. 30. 

Rocuester, New York 

Memorial Art Gallery: Paintings by Five 

Rochester Artists. National Ceramic Ex- 

hibition; Nov. 8-Dec. 1. 

Rockrorp, ILLINOIS 

| Rockford Art Association: 11th Annual Photo- 

graphic Salon; Noy. 4-17. Portraits of 

Children (AFA) ; Nov. 18-Dec. 1. Paintings 

by Edward L. Carlson; Nov. 4-24. Paintings 

by Agnes Howell Ferguson; Nov. 25-Dec. 15. 

Roswe.i, New Mexico 

Roswell Museum: Index of American Design. 

» Oils from Federal Art Project; Nov. 1-12. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri 

| City Art Museum: Architecture by St. Louis 

) AIA Members; to Nov. 15. 

“Sr. Paut, Minnesota 

St. Paul Gallery: Chinese Art; Novy. 4-30. 

Sr. PeTerspurc, FLorma 

t. Petersburg Art Center: Water Colors by 
Edmund Lewandowski; Nov. 1-23. “Litho- 
graphs; Nov. 4-30. 4th Annual Exhibition 
of Florida Art Project; Nov. 25-Dec. 28. 

Sart Lake Ciry, Utan 

Utah State Art Center: Paintings by Emily 
Farnham. Design Decade. Textile Design 
from Milwaukee WPA Art Project; to Nov. 
12. Photographs by Minor White; Nov. 11- 
Dec 3. Paintings by Verla Birrell, Florence 
Frandsen, Ida Landry, Bernice Magnie; Noy. 
12-Dec. 3. 

/San Antonio, TEXAS 

| Witte Memorial Museum: Paintings & Draw- 

| ings by Charles Rosen. Paintings by For- 

rest Bess; to Noy. 10. California Water Color 

' Society; Nov. 15-28. 

: San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Gallery: 26th Annual Exhibition of 

the San Diego Art Guild; Noy. 26-Jan. 2. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 

Paintings of Mexico by Frank Perri; to Nov. 

13. Landscapes of Hawaii by Reuben Tam. 

Drawings by Jean Vigoureux; to Nov. 15. 

Drawings by Gene Frances; Noy. 15-30. 

Paintings by A. G. Warshawsky; Nov. 16-30. 

Water Colors by George Post; Nov. 23-30. 

| ‘an l'rancisco Museum of Art: Design Decade; 

to Noy. 10. Paintings by Lloyd Wulf. Pas- 


} 


teis by Marian Cunningham. Water Colors 
by Karl Baumann; to Nov. 10. 

Santa Fr, New Mexico 

Museum of New Mexico: Paintings by Maria 
Salazar; Noy. 1-15. Water Colors by Marjo- 
rie Nuhn. Paintings by Helen Blumen- 
schein; Nov. 15-30. 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Everhart Museum: Paintings by Guy MacCoy, 
Genoi Petit, Joseph Buzzelli & Priscilla Gar- 
rett; Nov. 1-30. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: American Abstractions. 
Work by Peggy Strong. Drawings by Staf- 
ford Duncan. Telesis Exhibit. Photographs 
of Persepolis Reliefs; Nov. 6-Dec. 1. North- 
west Artists Group Show for National Art 
Week; Nov. 25-Dec. 6. 

University of Washington: Contemporary 
Prints (AFA) ; Nov. 7-30. 

SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 

University of the South: Argentine Art (AFA) ; 
Nov. 10-24. 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

State Art Gallery: Work by Louisiana Artists; 
Noy. 1-16. Textiles; Nov. 17-30. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W.V. Smith Art Gallery: Paintings by Leon 
Carroll & Ruby Warren Newby; Nov. 3-24. 
Honolulu Academy Children’s Art Exhibit 
(AFA) ; Nov. 5-30. 

SPRINGFIELD, Missouri 

Springfield Art Museum: Oils & Water Colors 
by Oliver Corbett. Syracuse University 
Faculty Exhibition. Chinese Art Objects; 
Nov. 1-30. 

State CoLiece, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Small Oils (AFA); Nov. 
1-30. 

Tacoma, WASHINGTON 

Tacoma Art Association: Walt Disney Origi- 
nals. Paintings by Walter Isaacs. Paintings 
by Mrs. Robert Hyde; to Nov. 10. Drawings 
by Franz Baum; Nov. 17-Dec. 1. Selection 
of Paintings from 26th Northwest Annual at 
Seattle Museum; Nov. 17-Dec. 1. 

Tampa, FLORIDA 

Tampa Art Center: American Portfolio Repro- 
ductions; Noy. 1-11. Florida Children’s 
Paintings; Nov. 12-23. Art Week Exhibit; 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1. 

ToLepo, Ou10 

Toledo Museum: Masterpieces of European 


Painting from 1939 World’s Fair; to Dec. 1. 

TopeKA, KANSAS 

Community Art Center: Photographs of Kansas 
Agriculture & Industry. Oils & Water Colors 
by Charles M. Nixon; Nov. 1-15. Water 
Colors of San Francisco by California 
Artists; Nov. 15-30. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Museum: Design Decade Ex- 
hibition. Ist Annual Exhibition of Color 
Block Prints. Oils by Jean Decker Slater. 
Spanish Architecture. Quilts; Nov. 1-30. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 

Arts Club: Woodbury Memorial Exhibition 
(AFA); to Nov. 15. Pastels by Hattie E. 
Burdette. Lithographs by Alson Clark; Nov. 
17-Dec. 6. 

Corcoran Art Gallery: Paintings by Mitchell 
Jamieson; to Nov. 14. Water Colors & Dry 
Points by Alfred Hutty; Nov. 2-21. Cor- 
coran Alumni Sales Exhibit; Nov. 9-Dec. 1. 
Oils by Catherine Critcher; Nov. 16-Dec. 5. 
Contemporary American Paintings from IBM 
World’s Fair Exhibits. American Print Ret- 
rospective; Nov. 9-Dec. 1. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: 6th Annual 
Metropolitan State Art Contest; Nov. 1-24. 
Etchings & Lithographs by Childe Hassam; 
Nov. 1-30. 

Whyte Gallery: Silk Screen Prints; Nov. 9-30. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Art Museum: Contrasts in Pictorial 
Representation (Museum of Modern Art) ; 
to Nov. 9. Paintings by Contemporary 
Americans; Noy. 1-30. 

Witmincton, DELAWARE 

Society of Fine Arts: 27th Annual Exhibition 
by Delaware Painters; Nov. 10-Dec. 1. 

Wirmincton, NortH CAROLINA 

Wilmington Museum: Oils & Water Colors by 
Henry Jay MacMillan; Nov. 1-30. 

Yonxkers, New York 

Hudson River Museum: Paintings by Sidney 
M. Wiggins; to Nov. 17. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Paintings by Clarence H. 
Carter; Nov. 1-24. Paintings by Harry H. 
Shaw; Nov. 8-Dec. 8. 19th International 
Water Color Circuit Exhibition; to Nov. 10. 
Japanese Prints; Nov. 22-Dec. 8. IBM Con- 
temporary Art from 79 countries; Novy. 22- 
Dec. 8. Water Colors by Art Clubs of 
Youngstown; Nov. 15-Dec. 8. Paintings by 
Frances Kaifer; Nov. 22-Dec. 8. 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


177tH Corcoran BIENNIAL, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 

Mar. 23-May 4. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

_ Washington, D. C. Open to living American 
artists, one half by invitation. Medium: oil 
painting. Jury. Four W. A. Clark prizes: 
$2,000; $1,500; $1,000; $500. Popular prize: 
$200. Entry cards due Feb. 18; works in 
New York, Feb. 25; Washington, Mar. 3. 
C. Powell Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

2np ANNUAL oF LitHocGRAPHY, OKLAHOMA. 

Dec. 8-31. WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City. 
Open to living American artists. Media: 
lithographs in black & white. Jury. $50 pur- 

. chase prize. Entry cards due Nov. 15; works 
Noy. 25. Nan Sheets, Director, WPA Art 
Center, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

ANNUAL OF Drawinc & Prints: SAN FRANCISCO 
Art ASSOCIATION 

Jan. 21-Feb. 11. San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Be to residents of United States. All 


; 


; 
: 


graphic media. Jury. $50 purchase prize; 
$50 prize for member. Entry cards due Dec. 
10; works Dec. 16. Mrs. Allen Fowler, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco. 

5trH ANNUAL or WatTeR Cotors & PASTELS: 
San Francisco Art ASSOCIATION 

April 22-May 17. San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Open to residents of United States. 
Media: Water colors and pastels. Jury. 
$100 Bremer purchase prize; $75 Association 
purchase prize; $50 prize for member. Entry 
cards due Mar. 15; works Mar. 20. Mrs. 
Allen Fowler, Registrar, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco. 

58trH ANNUAL: PorTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY OF 
ART 

Mar. 2-30. Sweat Memorial Museum, Portland. 
Open to residents of United States. Entry 
fee $1.00 to non-members. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel. Jury. No awards. Entry 
cards due Feb. 10; works Feb. 15. Bernice 
Breck, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


CHRISTMAS SHOW: DesIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 

Noy. 3-Dec. 31. Society of Designer-Craftsmen, 
64 E. 55th St., New York. Open to designers 
& craftsmen. All craft media. Jury. Award: 
Fellowship in Society. Entry cards due Novy. 
3; works during exhibition. Peter Bitterman, 
64 E. 55th St., New York. 

6TH Rotary: SOUTHERN PRINTMAKER’S SOCIETY 

Feb. 15, 1940-Sept. 1, 1942. Fifteen showings, 
Baltimore to El Paso. Open to graphic artist 
members. (Dues $3.00). All graphic media 
except monotype. Jury. $260 in purchase 
& presentation prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 
1: works Feb, 15. Frank H. Anderson, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 

13th ANNUAL AmerIcAN & Foreicn PRINTS: 
NorTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 

Mar. 1941. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 
graphic artists. Entry fee of $1.00 includes 
membership. All graphic media. Jury. En- 
try cards due Feb. 1; works Mar. 1. Kenneth 
Callahan, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Ist ANNUAL: AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY 

Dec. 5, 1940—-Dec. 31, 1941. Traveling exhibi- 
tion. Open to members. (Dues $3.00). 


(Continued on page 660) 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 
(Continued from page 659) 


Medium: monotype. Jury. $10 purchase 
award. Entry cards & works due Dec. 1. 
Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, Ind. 

49TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Women Painters & SCULPTORS 

Jan. 7-27. American Fine Arts Galleries, New 
York. Open to members only. All painting 
& sculpture media. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Works due Dec. 26. Miss Josephine Droege, 
Executive Secretary, 42 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

TRAVELING SHOW: FEDERATION OF MODERN 
Painters & ScULPTORS 

Spring & Summer 1941. San Francisco & West 
Coast. Open to members (membership list 
open). Medium: oil. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1. Renee Lahm, 315 Central Park West, 


New York. 
MID-WEST 


Cincinnati Artists & CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL 

April 1941. Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Open to residents of greater 
Cincinnati. Media: painting, sculpture, pot- 
tery, textiles, metalwork, etc. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Walter H. Siple, Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 

10ra AnnuaL Water Cotor & CrarrworK, 
St. Louis 

Dec. 1—Jan.1l. St. Louis Artists’ Cuild, St. 
Louis, Mo. Open to artists residing within 
50 miles of St. Louis. Media: water color, 
pastel, craft. Jury. $25 prize. Works due 
Novy. 28. Miss Grace Gooding, 812 N. Union 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

7tH WISCONSIN SALON or ART 

Novy. 20-Dec. 14. Wisconsin Union, Madison, 
Wisc. Open to artists who have either re- 
sided for the past three years in the state, 
had three years of art training there, or have 
in the past, lived there for a ten year period. 
Media: oil, tempera, water color, pastel, 
graphic, sculpture, mural design, architec- 
tural sculpture. Works must have been exe- 
cuted during past two years. Jury. Several 
purchase awards up to $100. Entry cards & 
works due Noy. 12. Joe Bradley, Chairman 
Gallery Committee, Wisconsin Union, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

6TH AnNnuAL New Year SHow, YOUNGSTOWN 

Jan. 1-Jan. 26. Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Open to residents & former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Media: oil & water color. Entry must not 
have been previously shown in Youngstown. 
Jury. $150 first prize for oils; $100 first for 
water colors; other cash prizes. Entry cards 


and works due Dec. 8. J. G. Butler, III, Di- 


rector, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave., 
Youngstown, O. 

ToLepo FEDERATION OF ArT ANNUAL 

May 3-31. Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 
Ohio. Open to artists & craftsmen residing 
or formerly residing within a radius of 15 
miles of Toledo. Media: oil, water color, 
print, sculpture, ceramic, metal work. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards & works due 
April 26. J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, To- 
ledo Museum of Art, Monroe St. at Scott- 
wood Ave., Toledo, O. 

28TH Wisconsin Painters & ScuLptors AN- 
NUAL 

April 1-30. Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. Open to artists who have resided 
in Wisconsin for one year during past five. 
Media: oil, water color, tempera, fresco, 
sculpture. Jury. Purchase & other cash 
prizes. Alfred G. Pelikan, Director, Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee. 

Six States Exurpit, OMAHA 

Dec. 1-31. Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Open to residents of Nebraska, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota. 
Media: oil, water color, prints, drawings, pot- 
tery, small sculpture. Up to three works 
may be submitted in each medium. Jury. 
Privilege of one man show awarded. Entry 
cards & works due Nov. 15. Miss Mary C. 
Pollard, Joslyn Memorial, 22nd & Dodge 
Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


EAST 


Water Coors spy BROOKLYN ARTISTS 

Jan. 18-Feb. 2. Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Open to artists residing or having 
studios in Brooklyn. Media: water color, 
gouache, pastel. Jury. John I. H. Baur, 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

6rH ANNUAL CHRIstMAS EXHIBITION, WASH- 
IncTON, D.C, 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31. Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. Open to residents & for- 
mer residents of Maryland, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Media: oil, water color, 
prints & drawings. Priced under $50. Selec- 
tion by gallery directors. Entry cards due 
Nov. 10; works, Nov. 15. Margaret Gates, 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1600 21st St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS ANNUAL 

Feb. 1-Feb. 28. Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. Open 
to artists residing in territory bounded by 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Frederick, Md.; Winches- 
ter, Va.; Cumberland, Md. All media of 
painting, prints & sculpture. No-jury for 
entrance. Two works may be entered. Jury 
for prizes. $25 first prize; $15.00 second. 


_April 13-May 10. 


Entry cards due Dec. 31; works Jan. 1 
J. R. Craft, Director, Washington Cou 
Museum, City Park, Hagerstown, Md. 


WEST | 
26TH ANNUAL OF THE SAN Disco Art Guitp | 
Nov. 26—Jan. 2. Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego) 

California. Open to members of San Diege 
Art Guild & residents of San Diego city & 
county. 10% open; 90% invitation. Medias} 
painting, graphic, sculpture, crafts. Nol 
jury. Popular prize; cash prizes awarded) 
by committee. Entry cards due Nov. 14; 
works Noy. 16. Reginald Poland, Director} 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif. ‘4 
2np ANNUAL FOR ARTISTS OF TACOMA & SouTH] 
west WASHINGTON i 
Tacoma Art Association, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washing- | 
ton. Open to artists of Tacoma & South-| 
west Washington. Media: oil, water color, 
sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due April 2; works April 4. Melvin Kohler,| 
Director, Tacoms Art Association. 
STATEWIDE ArT EXHIBITION OF THE SANTA Cruz 
Art LEACcUE 
Feb. 2-16. City Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. Open to artists living or painting in| 
California at time of exhibit. Media: oil,! 
water color, pastel. Jury. $100 purchase 
prize. Entry cards due Jan. 24; works Jan.) 
25. Margaret E. Rogers, Siang Cruz Art} 
League, Box 122, Seabright, Calif. 1 


SOUTH 


8TH BIENNIAL FOR VIRGINIA ARTISTS i 

April 12-May 14. Virginia Museum of Fine: 
Arts, Richmond. Open to artists born or! 
residing in Virginia. All media. Jury. $750) 
in purchase prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 15;) 
works Mar. 22. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Grove Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Va. 

Texas GENERAL | 

Feb. 2-Feb. 15. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Texas. Circulated to Houston, San: 
Antonio & Tulsa for two weeks at each mu- 
seum. Open to residents of Texas & Okla 
homa. All media. Jury. Three $100 prizes.’ 
Entry cards due Jan. 22; works Jan. 27; 
Richard Foster Howard, Director, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Centennial Park, 
Dallas, Tex. 

127TH AnnuAL ALLIED Arts, DALLAS 

April 6-May 3. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Texas. Open to residents of Dallas 
County. Jury. $1,500 in purchase & other 
prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 26; works 
Mar. 31. Richard Foster Howard, Director, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Centennial 
Park, Dallas, Tex. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


University or Iowa, Iowa City 

Graduate Scholarships. Posts as research and 
teaching assistants. For graduates with 
A.B. or equivalent degree to continue their 
education as artists or art historians. Re- 
cipients take regular schedule of graduate 
work & assist with research & teaching. Ap- 
pointments made by Committee of Graduate 
College. Scholarships pay tuition; research 
and teaching assistants $450 to $600 and tui- 
tion. Applications filed by Mar. 1. Lester 
D. Longman, Head of Department of Art, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Louisiana State University, BATON ROUGE 

Five graduate fellowships. Two years of ad- 
vanced study for those taking M.A. in fine 
arts. Prerequisites: A.B. degree & technical 
experience & creative achievement in some 
field of art. Students take advanced work in 
fresco & easel painting, design and art edu- 
cation. Appointments made by Fine Arts 
faculty. Stipend: $50 per month for 9-month 
session. Applications filed by Mar. 15. Dun- 
can Ferguson, Department of Fine Arts, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


CotumsiA University, New York City 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarships in Art. Ap- 
plicants must be U. S. citizens, have had 
previous training & shown progress sufficient 
to indicate promise. No prescribed work. 
Appointments made by Trustees of Univer- 
sity after nomination by Advisory Board of 
School of Journalism, which depends on 
National Academy of Design to certify as to 
most promising & deserving. Stipend: $1500. 
Applications filed by Feb. 1. Secretary of 
the University, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Open competitions will be listed next month. For the last such listing, still useful, see pages 543-44, September 


Liew Cho. mye er 
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Ready for 1941 Bookings . . . 


for Museums, Art Associations, Colleges, Schools 


A Unique Opportunity to Obtain an Exhibition of High Quality, 
and an Important Acquisition ... for ONE Price—the Rental Fee 


Tue American Federation of Arts offers museums, art associations, colleges, and schools, 
opportunity to add to their collections works of their own selection from two outstanding 
group shows by living American artists. The shows include work by the following: 


NO. 27 (WATER COLORS) KELLER, HENRY G. 


NO. 14 (OILS) LEVER, HAYLEY 


BEAL, REYNOLDS 
BINFORD, JULIEN 
BOUCHE, LOUIS 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT 


CHAPIN, FRANCIS 
CHATTERTON, C. K. 
CIKOVSKY, NICOLAI 
CITRON, MINNA 
CONNAWAY, JAY 
CORBINO, JON 
COWLES, RUSSELL 
CURRY, JOHN STEUART 


DOWS, OLIN 
DU BOIS, GUY PENE 
ENSER, J. F. 
GOLDTHWAITE, ANNE 
GROPPER, WILLIAM 
GROSZ, GEORGE 
HARTLEY, MARSDEN 
JONES, JOE 

JULES, MERVIN 
KARFIOL, BERNARD 
KOCH, JOHN 
KUNIYOSHI, YASUO 


LAHEY, RICHARD 


LEVI, JULIAN 
MECHAU, FRANK 
MELTSNER, PAUL 
MEYER, HERBERT 
MOMMER, PAUL 
MYERS, JEROME 


PALMER, WILLIAM 
PEIRCE, WALDO 
PENNEY, JAMES 
PITTMAN, HOBSON 
POLLET, JOSEPH 


ROSENTHAL, DORIS. 
RUELLAN, ANDREE 


SCHMIDT, KATHERINE 
SCHNAKENBERG, HENRY 
SEPESHY, ZOLTAN 
SLOAN, JOHN 

SOYER, ISAAC 

SPENCER, NILES 
SPRUCE, EVERETT 
TAUBES, FREDERIC 
TOWNSEND, LEE 
VARIAN, DOROTHY 
WESCOTT, PAUL 
WILLIAMS, ESTHER 
YAGHJIAN, EDMUND 


ALBINSON, DEWEY 
ARNAUTOFF, VICTOR 
BAKOS, JOSEPH 
BENNETT, RAINEY 
BLAZEY, LAWRENCE E. 
BOHROD, AARON 
BOOTH, CAMERON 
BREININ, RAYMOND 
BROCKMAN, ANN 
BROEMEL, KARL 
BROMBERG, MANUEL 


CALLAHAN, KENNETH 
CARNOHAN, HARRY 
CARTER, CLARENCE 
CHAPIN, FRANCIS 
COWLES, RUSSELL 
CRAIG, TOM 

CURRY, JOHN STEUART 
CUSTER, BERNADINE 
DEHN, ADOLF 

DIKE, PHIL 

FAUSETT, DEAN 
FREDENTHAL, DAVID 
GEBHARDT, WILLIAM 
GRAMATKY, HARDIE 


JANSEN, RICHARD 


KINGMAN, DONG 
LAMADE, ERIC 

LEE, DORIS 
LEWANDOWSKI, EDMUND 
LEWIS, TOM 

LOCK WOOD, WARD 
LUTZ, DAN 

MAGAFAN, ETHEL 
MAGAFAN, JENNIE 
MECHAU, FRANK 
MILLER, BARSE 
NEUFELD, WOLDEMAR 


PALMER, WILLIAM C. 
PARADISE, PHIL 
POOR, HENRY VARNUM 
ROBINSON, BOARDMAN 
ROGERS, CHARLES 
SAMPLE, PAUL 
SEPESHY, ZOLTAN 
SIPORIN, MITCHELL 


THWAITES, CHARLES 
ULREICH, BUK 


ZIROLI, NICOLA 
ZORNES, MILFORD 
ZSISSLY 


A. F. A. EXHIBITIONS: T 
No. 14. SIXTY SMALL OILS BY HE purchase price of the painting 


eee ECANS selected by the exhibitor is included 


Selected by Howard Devree, Art Critic of : 
“The New York Times” in the rental fee of these feature 


No. 27. FIFTY WATER COLORS = shows now ready for booking in 


BY LIVING AMERICANS hah 7 
Selected by Olin Dows, Artist your exhibition program. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: Rental fees for traveling exhibitions of the Federation 
cover insurance and all costs to the exhibitor, with the 


exception of transportation to the next stop on the cir- 
cuit. For complete details and listing of the paintings 
and artists included, write to Miss Helen Cambell, 


Exhibition Secretary, 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Special Offer to.... { 


HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE ART STUDENTS 


Subseribe to the 


at these low student croup rates: 


4 ISSUES 8 Re | 4 
ie j , 
8 to 14 student subscriptions ...%1-%ea. 32-0 ea. 
15 & more student subscriptions. 1. ea. 1-80 ea, 


(Each-group shipped in single package) 


and receive, as well, these 


FREE ADVANCE DIVIDENDS* FOR YOUR) 
CLASS LIBRARY’. ..a& 


With each group order a complimentary subscription is provided 
for the Class Library, and . 


/ 


1. With 10 subscriptions, 12 recent issues of the MAGAZINE OF ART 


2. With 20 subscriptions, 20 recent issues of the MAGAZINE OF ART 
plus a copy of Who’s Who in American Art, Volume I. 


3. With 30 subscriptions, 30 recent issues of the MAGAZINE OF ART. 
plus a copy of the portfolio, American Artists in Color Repro- 
duction, containing 14: pictures, matted, with biographical notes 
(list price, $5.75) 


Send your order today to the 


MAGAZINE or ART 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ca 


*While the supply las 


